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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Finally French ships ot war did start for Tangier last 
week ; and a little later a Spanish warship or two 
followed. They have been lying off Tangier for some 
days, hoping matters may mend and order resume 
without the need to land a force of any kind. The 
Powers have approved the Franco-Spanish action and 
the Maghzen has been duly informed of the fact. 
There has been talk of the Sultan visiting Tangier ; but 
nothing is likely to come of it, In the meantime the 
Maghzen is considering the confirmation of Raisuli’s 
position. If the French ships are merely going to 
survey the situation from the offing, they might surely 
as well have stayed at Toulon. On the land the situa- 
tion looks uglier than ever at the moment. The debate 
in the French Chamber has not affected the position. 


In the Reichstag the Supplementary Colonial Estimates 
of £2,000,000 for the South-West African Colony were 
the occasion for a debate which lasted over six days. 
Herr Dernburg, the head Colonial Director, explained 
the contract scandals as a consequence of want of ex- 
perience and knowledge in the officials of the depart- 
ment. Herr Bebel, the Socialist, and Herr Réren, a 
leader of the Clerical party, vied with each other in 
bringing up all the stories of German barbarities in 
Africa which have been in vogue from the days of 
Dr. Peters. Herr Réren had a special story of outrages 
on the Catholic Mission in Tongoland. Both of them 
in spite of Prince Biilow and Herr Dernburg’s protests, 
persisted in charging the Government with condoning 
barbarities and defending the perpetrators. It is cer- 
tainly an additional scandal that these stories of. 
atrocities should be charged wholesale against officials 
whose conduct is being investigated by the department. 
Herr Réren’s alliance with Herr Bebel appeared at first 
more important than it really is, for it looked as if the 
Clerical party were about to break from the Government, 


but Herr Réren subsequently explained that he was 
| acting independently. The estimates were passed, and 
this ebullition of the anti-colonialists will have no serious 


' consequences. 


It is a pity no one relieved the Reichstag with this 
| jest made by a high official of German South-West 
Africa, when dining with an English resident across the 
border, in Namaqualand. ‘‘ You say we Germans do 


| not export anything from our colonies? We do not 


export? Why, this very morning I saw a large vessel 


| leave our port laden—full as she could hold—of empty 
beer-bottles !” 


Voigt, the famous Captain of Képenick, has had a 
few days of glorious life which have ended in a period 
of four years’ penal servitude. If we may believe the 
accounts he is as great a forensic as he is a military 
genius ; he simply put his lawyers aside and conquered 
the Court by ingenuity and plausibility. His want of 


| graces of person were no more a hindrance when in 


Court than they were when he represented a German 
officer in the parlour of the Mayor of Képenick. He is 
a remarkable person ; he persuaded the judges that the 
long terms of penal servitude he had previously suffered 
were proofs that he had been more sinned against than 
sinning. Everybody gave him a good character. The 
mystery of his military knowledge he explained by 
saying he had associated with soldiers at Tilsit. He 
swore, and drank a twopenny liqueur just like an officer, 
one of the soldiers declared; and thus imposed on 
them. The serious part of the affair is that Voigt had 
been driven into criminality bywnjust and cruelly long 
sentences and had been subsequently harried by the 


police without mercy. For the climax of his offences 
he gets four years’ imprisonment} for a trivial offence 
at the start he was sent to prison for twelve years. 


It will pain the British claqueurs of the entente cordiale 
to find that a French ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has just published a book, ‘‘ La France conquise”, to 
prove that it is King Edward and his people who are 
using MM. Combes, Clemenceau et Cie to overthrow 
Catholic Christianity because Catholicism is the main 
obstacle to British expansion in the world. French 
secularism is but the instrument of British jingoism. 


M. Clemenceau is the marionette; King Edward is 
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pulling the strings. At first M. Emile Flourens seems 
to be making a joke; but it is in truth a significant 
comment on the attitude of the British press towards 
the republican attack on Christianity in France. Our 
newspaper sympathy is so unnatural that an accom- 
plished man of the world like M. Flourens cannot find a 
non-political explanation for it. 


Americans are in the fruition of another Presidential 
Message. Mr. Roosevelt does not spare them—either 
their time or their morals. As usual his message 
surveys the world, but the United States is discussed 
in detail. Lynching must be put down; the Courts 
must be strengthened to deal with disorder, especially 
disorder arising out of the relations of capital and 
labour ; the power of trusts and corporations must be 
curbed; currency must be reformed; new fiscal de- 
partures, such as a graduated inheritance tax and a 
graduated income tax, should be tried; marriage law 
must be regulated and brought into line between the 
different States of the Union ; the alien is to be treated 
fairly, especially the Japanese, who are such fine fellows 
that the Californians ought to be ashamed of their 
treatment of them; and finally peace is a beautiful 
thing but Americans must always be ready for war ; 
and they must not let their navy go down. 


Mr. Roosevelt would make a terrible contributor. 
He seems unable to say anything in less than two or 
three columns. Maybe Americans like this style. To 
judge by their preachers—and Mr. Roosevelt is essen- 
tially in that category—they do. Unabated flow of 
platitude seems to be the ideal. It is odd that a com- 
munity to which business is everything in life should 
be so patient of prolixity. Englishmen would certainly 
not, tolerate the eternal moralising with which the 
President introduces every new subject. They would 
want him to get to the point. Even more curious is 
the antiphonic sing-song which gives the message 
something of the rhythm of a long Hebrew hymn. 
Perhaps this is an historic touch—a suggestion of the 
Puritan age. Of the whole message one feels inclined 
to say, very good and pious aspirations ; but does it 
all come to very much ? 


Het Volk’s programme, in anticipation of the pub- 
lication of the New Transvaal Constitution a day 
or two hence, is a frank declaration against many 
things which the British element holds necessary 
to the future development and loyalty of the colony. 
Chinese labour and compulsory instruction of school 
children in English are both doomed if Het Volk 
secures a majority. The Civil Service is to be re- 
cruited in the Transvaal itself—in other words British 
officials will be displaced—repatriation debts will be 
cancelled, and General Botha even suggests that com- 
pensation will be demanded—of the mine-owners we 
imagine—for the damage alleged to have been done by 
the Chinese. The Congress at which this significant 
hint was thrown out has adjourned till next Friday, 
evidently with a view to ascertaining the terms of the 
Constitution to be promulgated in the interval. 


The Education Bill has at length left the House of 
Lords—having passed third reading on Thursday. 
It is now for the Commons to consider the Lords’ 
amendments. Lord Lansdowne explained very lucidly 
why the official Opposition would not oppose the third 
reading : it was a case of estoppel. How could they 
reject a measure they had done so much to reform? But 
the Duke of Norfolk and all the Roman Catholic peers 
voted against it. Some might say it was characteristic 
of the Church of England that her spokesman, the 
Bishop of London, voted neither for nor against. We 
had rather he had voted against it, but there is force in 
his position that bad as the Bill is, it now contains in 
one direction the germ of better things. Yet on the 
whole the Bill is declared by Lord Lansdowne ‘‘ bad 
and dangerous”; according to the Government it is 
altogether spoilt; according to their most stalwart 
=e it was never good. Then who has any use 
‘or it ? 


One important change in the Bill has been made 
since last week. By the Government plan extended 


denominational facilities could be granted to a school 
only when places could be found in a county school for 
minority children not of the school denomination. Thus 
if a single child could not find a place in an undeno. 
minational school, the whole of the clause 4 concession 
would go by the board. Lord Lansdowne proposed 
instead of this that if facilities for undenominational 
teaching in or out of school were secured for the 
minority, clause 4 should come into force; and the 
House adopted the suggestion, which is now part of 
the Bill. This amendment with the extension to rural 
schools makes clause 4 really effective. No wonder 
Lord Crewe resisted it so stoutly. 


The Lords sang rather piano, we must say, when 
their attention was directed by Lord Carrington to 
the Land Tenure Bill on Wednesday. It was reada 
second time after a genial debate of some three hours, 
Lord Carrington continues to insist that his measure is 
the mildest and least powerful thing possible. Those 
terrible estates in Chancery, estates in Lunacy, together 
with here and there an extra wicked landlord are, it 
seems, alone to feel it. Well, but if this is so, what 
from a Radical point of view, is the use of the Bill? 
The landlords are a bad class, Lord Carrington will 
discover, if he will consult with the Radical party in 
and out of Parliament. What is the use of having a 
strong Radical Government in power, these politicians 
will say, if it brings in a milk-and-water measure 
which is only to strike at a few lunatics and lawyers 
whose clients are in Chancery ? 


Lord James made the best speech on the second reading 
of the Trades’ Disputes Bill. Lord Halsbury was much 
too melodramatic ; and Lord Lansdowne after banning 
the Bill without benefit of clergy ended in the manner of 
the Attorney-General himself in the House of Commons 
after the Prime Minister had ‘‘toed the line”. Lord 
James’ speech against exempting the unions from 
liability was the more impressive because he is one of 
the veteran advisers of trade unionism; and he is in 
favour of the other provisions of the Bill. There is no 
real defence to be made for the exemption, and both 
Houses of Parliament have submitted to the force 
majeure of party considerations. The Bill in this respect 
is a too violent reaction from the unfair burden of 
liability which has been cast on trade unions. 


Whatever it may be worth to them, domestic servants 
are now included in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill. Members on both sides strove which could 
demand it loudest. Lord Robert Cecil raised the 
curtain when he cried out that if he needed conversion 
to woman’s suffrage, the exclusion of two million 
female servants from compensation would work the 
change. For the reassurance of the timorous it may 
be noted that the liability will only be for accidents. 
The small mistress—we have small master, why not 
small mistress ?—must see that the ‘ slavey”’ does 
not clean windows from the outside. At present 
housemaid’s knee may be neglected ; but probably the 
Home Office will soon be scheduling it as ‘‘ disease in- 
cident to employment” under the new clause. We fear 
the worst cases will go uncompensated; where the 
mistresses are about as poor as the poor servants. 
How can a compulsory insurance scheme apply to 
them or how can they be made to insure ? 


Sir Edward Reed was one of the able members of the 
Liberal party whom Mr. Gladstone had to disappoint 
when he made up his Government in 1892. Sir Edward 
hoped to be made Financial Secretary of the Admiralty, 
and we know that visions of being even First Lord 
of the Admiralty flitted a little before him. He was 
actually offered a small post which he rejected. 
This left him free to criticise the Home Rule Bill. Sir 
Edward dabbled a good deal with things outside his 
profession and there was force and distinction in most 
things which he spoke or wrote. He was something 
of apoet, and many years ago published a little volume 
of verses which were well received by readers of taste. 


A few years ago he was one of the strongest plat- 
form speakers in politics, with a rare power of appeal 
to the working man. He did not succeed, as he hoped, 
in politics because his interests were too many and wide. 
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It is obvious that no man has any real chance in Parlia- 
ment unless he gives himself up to it and endures 
ladly its drudgeries ; that is, unless he has great 
influence through family and wealth, and Reed had 
none whatever. He made, for so clever a man, an odd 
mistake when he supposed that Mr. Gladstone would 
ive him an important place. Reed was at once 
robustious and intellectual, an uncommon union of 
qualities. 


Mr. Lloyd-George is growing quite a pet of the 
Palmerston Club at Oxford. He spoke there again 
during the week and was much lionised. But he really 
must get someone to coach him in Oxford terms. We 
should not be surprised to find him speaking of Christ- 
church College or Cornmarket Street. He did speak 
of the ‘‘students of Balliol”. Does he speak of Dr. 
Caird, we wonder, as the headmaster of Balliol ? 
Lectures no doubt he calls lessons, and the long vac. 
the summer holidays. 


Radical supremacy on the London County Council 
seems likely to be more seriously challenged next March 
than it has ever been before. The Borough Council 
elections have naturally heartened the opposition on 
the Council, warming them to unwonted activity and 
foresight unprecedented. The London Municipal 
Society has already issued its campaign manifesto. We 
cannot say we find it a stimulating document: the 
blight of barren negation is on it as on all its forbears. 
It may be good electioneering at this moment, for all 
we know, to preach economy at any price and un- 
abashed individualism—but it is a poor flag for Tories 
and Imperialists to fight under. At previous County 
Council elections vast numbers of them have refused to 
fight under it. We dislike the Progressive education 
policy and we resent the political and party use to 
which in every possible way and on every possible 
occasion they have put their position at Spring 
Gardens. They have made the L.C.C. a Radical 
caucus. For these reasons we hope they will be turned 
out next March. It will teach them a lesson. If it 
were a question purely of municipal policy, we should 
not be moved to any great exertion on behalf of their 
opponents. And this attitude, we know, we have in 
common with a very large number of London Con- 
servatives. 


The court-martial on Lieut. Collard which ended on 
Tuesday was more admirable for the very fine speech 
of the lieutenant than for the finding. The only 
offence found was one alleged to have been committed 
a year ago in circumstances which Lieut. Collard 
positively denied—the ‘‘ On the knee” order to Acton. 
On the ground of having given the order only to one 
man as punishment he was convicted and ordered to be 
reprimanded, while acquitted of having done so with 
abusive language. On the charge connected with 
the disturbances at the barracks he was acquitted 
altogether. 


Lieutenant Bellairs’ lecture at the United Service 
Institution on Thursday was well timed. Whilst every 
other great nation is increasing her naval expenditure, 
we alone are reducing; and this is being carried out 
simultaneously with the reduction of our land forces. 
Since 1904 there has been every reason for increasing 
the naval forces, and absolutely none for decreasing 
them. Much official credit is taken for the creation 
of the new reserve squadrons. But, as one speaker 
pointed out, the ships composing these squadrons only 
go to sea for ten days a quarter. Can that be con- 
sidered sufficient ? Are we going to repeat the mistake 
of the Russian naval authorities before the Japanese 
war? In his final summing up Lieutenant Bellairs 
urged that the Sea Lords had absolutely stultified 
themselves. How different the attitude they adopted 
in November 1go5 and now. 


Lord Rosebery’s heroics on the wicked way in which 
Scotland is ‘‘starved” by the predominant partner, 
and on the iniquities perpetrated by the subordinate 
Official at the War Office, hide-bound with red tape, 
are grotesquely overdrawn. Edinburgh of course does 
not like the thought of losing her cavalry regiment. 
Quite apart from sentiment, no town or city would 


a 


like it, for the presence of a regiment brings in a 
lot of money. Nor can we altogether agree with the 
high-sounding phrases as to the probable effect on 
recruiting. Scotland is notoriously a bad recruiting 
ground ; and it is common knowledge that many of the 
men who compose the Scottish regiments hail very far 
from the reputed birthplace of their corps. 


The recommendations of Sir Coleridge Grove’s Com- 
mittees on the promotion of officers to the major- 
generals’ and colonels’ lists have now been brought into 
force by a Royal Warrant. For some time past there 
have been far more colonels than there were posts to 
give them, and so something had to be done. As 
to major-generals the recent plan has been, no fixed 
establishment, and consequently no automatic system 
of promotion. Hence the only chance a colonel had of 
reaching general rank was his selection to fill a post 
which carried it. This certainly worked unfairly. A 
colonel specially fitted for some particular post carry- 
ing the rank of major-general might be selected, and 
so go over the head of another colonel who, a few 
weeks later again in his turn might be selected for 
some post, also carrying that rank, for which he was 
specially fitted. Why then should the latter become 
junior to the former, when each was deemed fitted for 
general rank ? 


The new system is that there is to be a fixed esta- 
blishment of seventy major-generals; and in future 
colonels are to be promoted, not to fill particular 
posts carrying the higher rank, but simply because 
they are considered fit to be major-generals. Then 
as to the colonels’ list. Hitherto after a lieutenant- 
colonel has commanded a regiment or held some 
analogous post for a certain period, he has been auto- 
matically made a full colonel. Thus men, who have 
no chance of obtaining a colonel’s post, are appointed 
to that rank, which is unfair both on the individuals 
concerned and the Army. In future these promotions 
are to be made by selection to a fixed establishment of 
colonels. With a system of selection, heartburning is 
inevitable, and the best men are sometimes not selected. 
Those who select, even if guided by the purest and 
highest motives, are bound to think better, not from 
any idea of favouritism, of those whom they know to 
be good men than of those whom they do not know, 
although the latter may be equally worthy. 


Was the money which the Royal Patriotic Fund 
holds subscribed by the public to provide for the wives 
and children of English soldiers killed in the Crimean 
War? We have always heard that it was. But, if so, 
why in the world should the poor old lady Mrs. 
Kerry—widow of one of these soldiers—be allowed to 
end her life in an Irish workhouse? This matter was 
touched on in the House of Commons during the week, 
and Mr. Haldane admitted that out of the million and 
a half pounds subscribed £80,000 is still undistributed. 
Mrs. Kerry was allowed a sum of ten shillings a week 
before she went to the workhouse hospital, but this 
princely pension has now been stopped by the rule of 
the Patriotic Fund and the Poor Law Statutes. What 
the Patriotic Fund ought to have done was to double 
or treble the pension and so enable Mrs. Kerry to end 
her days in some comfort out of the workhouse. 
Cannot the Government intervene? It would be much 
better if the State had the administration of the Fund. 


The small Licensing Bill introduced into the Com- 
mons this week by the Government is rendered neces- 
sary by a recent decision of the Divisional Court. The 
question relates only to those Justices of County 
Boroughs who under the Licensing Act 1904 have pre- 
ferred to act as a body rather than delegate their 
powers to a Committee. In such circumstances the 
law requires the whole body of Justices acting in and 
for the borough to act at the compensation meetings, 
and this has in the ordinary sense been interpreted to 
mean a majority of the Justices present at any sitting. 
Unfortunately the Divisional Court has taken the very 
narrow opposite view that a majority at least of all 
qualified Justices on the rota must be present and act. 
Probably such a number has never been got together, 
and consequently all the varied compensation work 
of these boroughs is illegal and void. It is a biting 
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comment on the misplaced economy of Parliament that 
no provision was allowed by the Act for these Justices 
to be represented in Court. In the meantime matters 
are too pressing to wait for an appeal, hence a retro- 
spective and amending bill which no one wiil oppose. 


Railway companies must not be omnibus companies ; 
so at least it appears from the decision of the Appeal 
Court in favour of the Birkenhead Corporation against 
the Mersey Railway Company. The railway ran omni- 
buses between stations for their passengers, but also 
extended their route and carried ‘‘ pick-up” passengers. 
By so doing they competed with the Corporation’s 
tramways. Not liking this and being stockholders 
jn the company the Corporation obtained an injunction 
from Mr. Justice Warrington on the ground that the 
company was acting ultra vires. This the Court of 
Appeal has confirmed with the exception that the com- 
pany are allowed to continue their purely inter-station 
omnibuses. Anything further is considered not to be 
incidental to their railway. The Court disliked having 
to decide so; Lord Justice Vaughan Williams saying 
that the Corporation had been actuated rather by a 
desire to gain an advantage over a company which is 
competing with the municipal trading of the Corpora- 
tion than by any sense of public cOnvenience or public 
welfare. 


The ‘* Times” is to be turned into a Limited 
Liability Company, and the plaintiff and defendants 
came before Mr. Justice Parker on Wednesday and 
asked for an inquiry into the persons now in fact con- 
Stituting the partnership, who are very numerous, so 
that their interests may be ascertained. When this 
is done a limited company will be formed to take over 
the business. There was some humour in the state- 
ment that this step had nothing to do with the fortunes 
of the ‘‘ Times”’ Book Club, as it had been decided on 
long ago in view of modern journalistic tendencies. 
And so the metamorphosis is accomplished under the 
combined pressure of Mr. Sibley and modern journalism. 


“« And did you once see Shelley plain?’ Some such 
thought comes to one naturally enough on reading of 
the death of Charlotte Bronté’s husband, Mr. Nicholls. 
He had lived for many years a very retired life in 
Scotland, and of Charlotte Bronté’s readers to-day only 
a few literary curiosity hunters knew of his existence. 
The event is scarcely of any direct literary interest, for 
Mr. Nicholls played no leading part in the career of 
the Brontés, nor did he undertake like John Cross the 
work of writing the life of his wife. It is interesting 
only as a kind of faint echo from a long past era in 
English letters. Mr. Nicholls hated publicity and 
managed to escape in some degree the ferrets of 
literary journalism. But they have him now. Did not 
Tennyson, near his death, exclaim ‘‘O, that Press, 
it will get hold of me!” 


Sir William Huggins at the Royal Society dinner 
was not inferior to the occasion. We had rather that 
in one respect his speech had been less in keeping with 
it ; the mind of any miserable outsider, not ‘‘a scien- 
tific gent”, who happened to be present had been 
less stirred to rebellion. Superiority is always odious, 
and the scientific superiority that can see nothing 
except for ridicule in everything and everybody that 
lived before it is as offensive as any. Sir William 
Huggins smiled complacently on his vast superiority 
to those poor medizval devils. What did S. Thomas 
of Aquinum know compared with me? Look on me 
counting the atoms in a molecule and on him count- 
ing the angels on a needle’s point! It is proper to 
remind scientists, when in this, as we should humbly 
think, very unscientific temper, that a twelve-year-old 
child with its twopenny Board-school science primer 
knows more than ever Newton did. He might sneer 
at Newton as intelligently as Sir William Huggins at 
the Schoolmen. Had the P.R.S. been born in S. Thomas 
Aquinas’ day, he would no doubt have lived and died, 
say, an obscure agriculturist. Bring S. Thomas of 
Aquinum back and he would soon become P.R.S. him- 
self and be remembered when other presidents are 
forgotten. 


CANADA, THE EMPIRE AND THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT. 


“Ts crisis in Imperial affairs, which Mr. Chamberlain 
has often predicted, has been made imminent by 
the new tariff proposals of the Canadian Government 
introduced by Mr. Fielding. Till now the view which 
has prevailed in England even amongst tariff reformers 
has been that although in the course of a few years we 
might have to take decisive action one way or another 
as to Imperial preference, the time at our disposal for 
educating the country and working out the details of 
a preferential arrangement was practically unlimited, 
In fact we are still discussing such questions as the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of a scientific 
general tariff as compared with a uniform import duty 
and the extent to which the preferential duty upon corn 
may raise the price of bread. Meanwhile under the 
influence of economic forces which no political party 
here or in Canada can control, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has been forced to definite action which limits 
the period for consideration whether we shall accept or 
refuse preference. It is therefore of paramount import- 
ance to understand the precise significance of the new 
arrangements outlined by Mr. Fielding. 

Under the tariff system in force until a few days 
ago, the import duties levied by Canada fell into 
three groups. There was the surtax levied upon 
German goods, the general tariff, about 35 per 
cent. ad valorem, on the goods of other foreign 
countries, and the British preference 33} per cent. below 
the general tariff. This was the general character of 
the arrangement, but the treaty between France and 
Canada, the modifications in the preference introduced 
since 1898, the anti-dumping law of Canada and other 
circumstances made slight exceptions which we need 
not now consider. When the new arrangements are 
fully in operation the Canadian tariff system will consist 
of a general tariff of about the same level as the old 
general tariff but with specific duties substituted in many 
cases for the ad valorem rates, the British preference 
of 334 per cent., but again with the substitution of 
specific for ad valorem rates, and with varying amounts 
of duty for different commodities, and between the 
general tariff and the preferential tariff, an intermediate 
tariff about 10 per cent. below the general tariff, which 
will come into operation after negrotiations with foreign 
countries prepared to give fair terms to Canadian 
products. The surtax upon German goods will for 
the present remain in operation, though Mr. Fielding 
hopes that an arrangement may be possible with 
Germany. The intermediate tariff will not come into 
operation until satisfactory terms have been arranged 
with foreign countries. Moreover the free list has 
been rearranged and the preference has been so far 
rearranged that we know there is an_ increased 
preference on various classes of iron and steel goods 
imported from Great Britain into Canada and certain 
commodities will be imported free from Great Britain 
while they will be dutiable when imported from 
foreign countries. The essential features of the new 
arrangement are the proposed introduction of an 
intermediate scale of duties 10 per cent. below the 
general tariff to be arranged in negotiation with 
foreign countries, and the substitution of specific for 
ad valorem rates in the preferential tariff. We cannot 
say precisely how these new arrangements will work 
out for the several commodities until we have the 
detailed schedules, but in the long summary of Mr. 
Fielding’s speech telegraphed by Reuter’s Agency and 
in subsequent explanations in the Canadian Parliament, 
we have materials enough for defining the present 
situation. 

The first question which evergEnglishman will ask 
is, what is to be the effect of ie new tariff upon the 
British preference ? This preferefice is naturally affected 
by all three scales of duties, that is by changes in 
the general tariff, the proposed intermediate tariff, and 
the new preferential tariff. As to the effect on 
preference of modifications in the new general tariff, 
we cannot speak with confidence until we have the 
actual schedules. Those modifications are of two 
kinds: First the actual alteration in the rates of 
duty levied on imports from foreign countries, and 
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second by a change in the relation between free and 
dutiable articles. Under the old system, owing to 
the system of classification adopted by Canada and the 
jnclusion in the free list of manufactured articles 
which in a continental scientific tariff would be duti- 
able, the United States had substantial advantage 
over the United Kingdom notwithstanding the pre- 
ference. Whether that has been altered to the advan- 
tage of the United Kingdom or not we do not know. 
Mr. Fielding however has retained tinplates in the 
free list, and this will unquestionably play into the 
hands of United States manufacturers who have an 
arrangement with their workmen which enables them 
to dump tinplates into Canada. ‘On fair terms United 
States tinplate manufacturers could scarcely compete 
with British producers. The British preference is 
clearly much affected by the adaptation of the new 
duties to those of the general tariff and the substitution 
of specific for ad valorem rates. We understand that 
whereas under the old system there was a uniform pre- 
ference of 334 per cent., under the new system the 
preference will range from about 20 to 4o per cent. 
ad valorem, some British commodities being more 
highly favoured than others. But the most important 
proposal affecting British preference is undoubtedly 
the new intermediate scale. As to this we may say 
in the first place that as in general it is proposed 


_to make it 10 per cent. below the new general tariff, in 


so far as it becomes operative, it is almost certain to 
diminish the British preference ; and that at first sight 
the possible diminution of the preference may prove to 
be less important than the instability which must be 
the result of its adoption. Hitherto the preference has 
been a fixed rate below the general tariff. It is still to 
be a fixed rate below the general tariff, but whether 
that stability will be maintained must depend upon the 
extent to which foreign countries take advantage of 
the Canadian offer of negotiations and come to an 
arrangement for lower duties. Supposing that such 
arrangements are universally made between Canada 
and the foreign countries trading with her, the pre- 
ference must be pro tanto reduced. 

The new tariff arrangements are generally an ap- 
proach to what is understood in England as free- 
trade, but they do not fulfil the national ideals of 
Canada. They seem likely on the one hand to 
accentuate the hostility which Mr. Fielding pointed out 
the other day at Toronto between the manufacturing 
and the agricultural interests, and on the other hand to 
undermine to a certain extent the friendliness to pre- 
ference which has been shown by some of the manufac- 
turing interests by granting reductions of the tariff, 
without a quid pro quo from Great Britain, which may 
prejudice the existence of the trades concerned. There is 
no security for the development of Canada on nationalist 
lines, that is for the maintenance and progress of all 
the different branches of Canadian activity on parallel 
lines, except in the adoption of reciprocity between the 
United Kingdom and Canada. Preference divorced 
from British reciprocity, while it provides no doubt 
lower prices for certain groups of Canadian consumers, 
does not provide for that extension of the Canadian 
demand which would be the principal guarantee of the 
progress of Canadian manufactures. Low duties in 
the interests of Canadian agriculture, divorced from 
British reciprocity, lay Canadian manufacturers open to 
destruction by foreign competition. These are the 
natural results which English people would anticipate 
from the adoption by Canada of principles which in our 
own case have proved to be absolutely disastrous to the 
old balance between agriculture and manufactures. 

The relation of the new tariff proposais to the policy 
of foreign countries is likely to be of the greatest 
importance. So far the discussion of Imperial tariffs 
as between ourselves and Canada has, except for 
the tactless interference of Germany, been a purely 
domestic question, and we have been entitled so to 
regard it. Now Canada, both by the explicit declara- 
tions of Mr. Fielding, and still more by the new 
tariff arrangement outlined, has made a definite offer 
to all the countries of the world to become parties to 
these discussions. In reply to Mr. Foster Mr. Fielding 
Stated last Tuesday ‘‘ that he had no hope of better tariff 
felations with the United States which would result in 


! 
| 
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Canada granting that country an intermediate tariff. . . 
If America would lower its tariffit would get the advan- 
tage of the intermediate tariff. That would be the 
greatest economic revolution that ever passed over the 
United States. For himself he never imagined that such 
a thing would happen, and never gave it a moment's con- 
sideration”. He also said that most-favoured-nation 
treaties prevented for the present the application of the 
intermediate tariff. The countries with which Mr. 
Fielding was contemplating arrangements were, he said, 
Austria, Denmark, France, Sweden, and Russia. With 
regard to France, Canada has a separate treaty and the 
trade of all the other countries with Canada which he 
mentions amounts to about one million dollars. No 
treaties stand in the way of negotiations with the United 
States and Germany. It seems rather remarkable that 
the Minister of Finance, drawing up so important a 
scheme, should not give ‘‘a moment’s considera- 
tion’ to the trade of the United States, and should 
introduce great fiscal changes for the sake of operating 
on the trade of one million dollars. We know that the 
United States does not take that view. Mr. J. J. Hill, 
who recently urged that the tariff barriers between the 
United States and Canada should be broken down at 
all costs, represents the views of many business men in 
the United States, and it is curious that the same paper 
which reports that Mr. Fielding is not giving a ‘‘ moment’s 
consideration” to the United States should report Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Message in which he adopts the idea of a 
graduated income-tax. The adoption of income-taxes 
has in practically every case with which we are 
acquainted gone along with tariff revision. On 
the whole therefore, in spite of Mr. Fielding’s ex- 
planation of his own views, we cannot conceive that 
the United States wili fail to take advantage of the new 
arrangement. However that may be, Mr. Fielding has 
made the offer and the next step obviously rests with 
the United States. In future therefore we have to con- 
sider the possibility of a foreign participation in our 
Imperial discussions. 

The position is now quite clear. In London we 
have a Government whose intention apparently is 
to wreck the Colonial Conference so far as pre- 
ference is concerned, who are willing to assist Canada 
to lessen against her desire the trade connexion of 
the United Kingdom and so undermine the Imperial 
connexion, notwithstanding that they received no 
mandate at the last Generai Election to carry out a 
policy so disastrous to the interests of the Empire. 
In Ottawa we have a Government which in the absence 
of British reciprocity cannot, however strong their 
desire to continue the preference, resist the pressure of 
the economic interests of Canada to make the best of 
the great country whose destinies they control. 
There is still time before the Colonial Conference for 
English people to make it absolutely clear that they 
do not desire to reject this opportunity for binding 
more closely together the constituent States of the 
Empire. But if when the Colonial Conference is held 
the door is shut upon preference, we must understand 
that the opportunity of carrying out the great ideal which 
Mr. Chamberlain has set before them will probably 
have gone for ever, that the definite refusal of 
preference by the British Government will go far to 
alienate the sympathy of Canada and force her, under 
the machinery now established, to form alliances with 
foreign countries which will make preference im- 
possible. 


THE PRESIDENT IN HIS PULPIT. 


ROOSEVELT is in one respect re- 

markable; he always uses fifty words where 
other men would do with ten. It may be that he 
knows his public but the people of the United States 
enjoy a not unwarranted reputation for business capa- 
city and a dislike to wasting time and, that being so, 
it seems odd that their Legislature should cheerfully 
endure nearly three hours’ recitation, mostly of obvious 
platitudes, when one hour would suffice. The world 
outside believes that both style and effect would be 
better consulted if the President’s Message covered 
half the space in print that it does. There is nothing 
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in the dose of verbiage administered to Congress this 
week to lead the world to think that Mr. Roosevelt 
is a very remarkable man any more than there 
has been in his previous utterances. He is an 
ordinary man of vigour and ability in an extraordinary 
position. This is all. But still it is something, and 
beneath the painful verbosity of the Message we 


can discover without much difficulty certain points of | 


vital importance to the future of the United States. 


| 


a vous que ce discours s’adresse”; still it is not 
surprising that the representatives of the States in 
question should ‘‘ receive with great dissatisfaction” 
the expression of Presidential opinion. It may well be 
that it is intended to a large extent for foreign con. 
sumption, but plainly the President is deeply impressed 
with the serious dangers involved in a_ possible 
conflict with Japan, and not less so that the Japanese 


| army is about to be increased 50 per cent. On the 


The references to Trusts and Capital and Labour may | 


be ignored, for the balance is so evenly held that the 


conclusion of each wordy paragraph contradicts the | 


exordium, and we prefer to consider the few definite 
pronouncements. 


For a writer who can discourse at interminable length | 


on “‘ The Ethics of War and Peace” it must be humi- 
liating to have to confess that in portions of his own 
country the system of private war which scandalised 
progressive European thought in the Middle Ages still 
exists. For that is in truth what the unrestrained habit 
of lynching really comes to. It is indeed almost in- 
credible that at this time of day a President of the 
United States should have to write this: ‘‘A great 


many white men are lynched, but the crime is pecu- | 
liarly frequent in respect to black men. ... Mobs | 
frequently avenge the commission of crime by them- | 


selves torturing to death the men committing it, thus 


avenging in bestial fashion a bestial deed and reducing | 
themselves to a level with the criminal.” This senti- | 


ment is true enough, as also that there is only one | 


right way of dealing with white and black men, to 
treat them all alike. But this lecture will have just 


as much and as little effect as many similar admoni- | 


tions inthe past. The criminals might reply with grim | 


appositeness, ‘‘ We do treat all alike, we lynch them all, 
only rather more black men than white, in your own 
words”. Of course the President knows perfectly well 
that there is only one effectual way of dealing with this 
kind of savagery, to execute everyone engaged in it. 
Until public opinion in America sanctions such action 
on the part of the Executive which shall be both 
vigorous and effectual, there is no hope of better things. 


Unless we are to wait for the day when the offending | 


States shall of themselves come to a better mind, there 
is no cure but that advocated by Mr. Roosevelt for 
other constitutional defects ; give the President much 
larger executive powers and the potential use of a much 
greater armed force to compel obedience to the ordinary 
laws which regulate civilised society. 

But this scandal is intimately connected with the two 
other matters in the Presidential address which call for 
particular attention because they present grave problems 
for the future, the questions of State rights and the 
coloured races. Mr. Roosevelt sees, as any other man 
of ordinarily clear vision does, that with the growth of 
an overseas Empire and more intimate association with 
the outside world, the Central Executive demands an 
immediate strengthening if it is to be equal to its task. 
The units of which the Republic is composed must 
abandon yet more of the rights which they still retain, 
relics of early days and mere anomalies in an age when 
uniformity of action is obligatory if government is to 
be efficient. 

It is indeed urgent that uniformity should be 
secured in the law of divorce throughout the Union, but 
this too raises the menacing question of State rights 
though not in so acute a form as the other matters 
to which the President’s warning applies. Most acutely 
of all is it raised by the race question. How grave Mr. 
Roosevelt considers the danger may be gathered from 
the peremptory tone he adopts. His argument is that 
the President should be granted power, which he does 
not possess by existing laws, ‘‘ to protect aliens in the 
rights secured to them under solemn treaties which 
are the laws of the land”. If necessary, these rights 
are to be enforced not only ‘‘ through the Courts, but 
by all the forces military and civil of the United 
States”. In plain English this can only mean that 
if California prove recalcitrant and go on refusing 
to admit Japanese children to her primary schools, the 
President should march troops into her borders and 
send war-ships through the Golden Gate to force 


obedience to his views and the alien law. No need | 


of course, to point out to the Mikado ‘* Monsieur, c’est 


| 


| 


| 


other hand it is only fair to recognise the strength of 
the Opposition’s case. At the time of the war with 
Russia there existed a sentimental leaning towards 
‘*the gallant little Japs” almost as pronounced as in 
this country, but for some time that feeling has been 
on the wane in the Western and Southern States, 
Japanese of the lowest class have been pouring into 
the United States at the rate of one to two thousand 
a week, and threaten to swamp white labour in parts 
of California. The dilemma that Japanese are ad- 
mitted to the Universities without protest may be 
logical, but it is not practical. There is no objec- 
tion to the presence of a few cultured representatives 
of the upper classes, they do not compete, and only 
wish to acquire knowledge. The Japanese of the 
labouring class want to train their children to compete 
with the American worker on terms which must beat 
him out of the field. This does not apply to the 
foreigner from Europe who becomes an American 
citizen ; for at the bottom it is a question of colour 
and nothing else. Herein lies the danger, for it is 
drawing South and West together in an ill-omened 
coalition. Black or brown, it is all the same to the 
ordinary American citizen as to ordinary Englishmen 
in the East or in Africa. Japanese are not white, and 
when it comes to action the President will think twice 
before he inflames the racial prejudices of half the 
Union. Baltimore papers write against his attitude as 
bitterly as those of San Francisco ; and the Southern 
States think they have a grievance quite as acute as 
California because they see in Japan the most danger- 
ous rival in their own line, the production of cotton 
goods. They urge that Japan is driving them out 
of her own markets and is plotting to deprive them 
of their Chinese custom. 

We shall not criticise this point of view, for we 
recognise in it much the same sentiment as prevails 
among our fellow-subjects in Australia and elsewhere, 
but the difficulty is much more immediate in the 
United States and is complicated by the fact that 


| American citizenship is only obtained through citizen- 


ship of a particular State. Voting power in a State 
carries voting power in the Federal elections. Con- 
gress may if it likes by the first Article of the 
Constitution pass a law establishing a uniform rule of 
naturalisation which at present depends on the laws of 
particular States, but to do this would be to infringe 
State rights still further. Sometimes these State laws 
are lax enough, and many will remember Mr. Bryce’s 
description of the ‘‘ droves of squalid men” in New 
York declaring their allegiance to the United States. 
under the Party Agent’s directions. But though this 
danger to political purity may be great, it is not the 
danger now threatening the Western States. If Mr. 
Roosevelt intends his threats for anything beyond 
foreign consumption, we may be at the beginning of a 
constitutional struggle unequalled in danger to the 
Union since the Civil War. 


BULOW AND BEBEL: AND THEIR CRITICS. 


ONSIDERABLE discretion is needed in reading 
the six days’ debate in the Reichstag on the 
Supplementary Estimates of £2,000,000 for German 
South-West Africa. It is easy for those who ignore 
the causes pushing Germany on to Colonial expansion 
to exaggerate the effect which such a debate may 
have on German opinion. If to possess Colonies 
were only a foible or fad, a means of ostentation and 
profit for the ruling classes, as Herr Bebel says, such 
a discussion as that in the Reichstag might have a sub- 
stantial effect on Germany’s policy of Colonial expan- 
sion. What the debate shows without doubt is that 
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the German Colonial administration is far below the 
level of administration in other departments of the 
State. This is admitted by Prince Bulow and the new 
Colonial Director Herr Dernburg ; but there is nothing 
in these admissions to flatter the beliefs of those in 


England who hold that there is some inherent defect in | 


the German mind or character which will always prevent 
Germany from becoming a successful colonising power. 
This is to dispose of the danger of rivalry between 
England and Germany in far too easy a manner. 
Instead of indulging illusions of this sort and vaguely 
imagining that the German Colonial administration has 
proved a hopeless failure, it is more practical not to 
go beyond Prince Bilow and Herr Dernburg’s own 
explanations and apologies for their Colonial depart- 
ment which are certainly not wanting in frankness. 
They admit the want of experience of the Colonial Depart- 
ment, and its lack of confidence in the future of the 
Colonies, which had caused it to live from hand to 
mouth, and had led to its being equipped with an 
inadequate staff. What had happened Herr Dernburg 
said was inevitable in view of the small number of 
officials with administrative and even legal experience, 
who were confronted with tasks beyond their powers. 
Prince Bilow spoke of the Government’s determination 
to punish offences that had been committed and to root 
out existing evils. When this was done they would be 
able to conduct the colonies towards a better future and 
towards a development advantageous for the German 
nation. Herr Dernburg had previously described the 
aim of the Government as being the preparation of the 
Colonies for self-administration as soon as possible, 
since local responsibility alone could secure real 
economy. 

This debate then has shown that even the most 
optimistic officials confess that the Colonial service 
has been prolific in scandals and abuses which furnish 
a solid basis for much of the criticism that has been 
heard in the Reichstag. But when we read the charges 
of brutality that are made against the German officers 
in the Kamerun, Tongoland and South-West Africa, 
and against the Colonial Department for shielding these 
alleged offenders, we may discount them largely by our 
experience of Colonial debates in our own Parliament. 
There is a close analogy between Herr Bebel’s party 
criticisms and those of our anti-imperialists here. With 
Herr Bebel Colonial expansion means the growth of mili- 
tarism, and he accepts as truth and exaggerates whatever 
can be turned into capital for an attack on the imperial 
system. He has the same malicious satisfaction in 
making accusationsagainst German officials as English- 
men of the school of Mr. Keir Hardie or Mr. Mackarness 
have in making similar accusations against British 
officials in India or Africa or wherever we have trouble 
with native races. If Herr Bebel were letting himself 
go in the British Parliament instead of in the German 
Reichstag, we should assess his accusations at their 
proper value. We should expect him to accept all the 
stories of atrocities literally, and to pass judgment on 
persons against whom charges were made before the 
facts had been investigated, and in the meantime to 
accuse the Government of condoning the offences and 
shielding the offenders. It would not surprise us that 
he should shout Perish India or Perish the Colonies; 
but we should understand that his sentiments and 
opinions were wholly repugnant to those of the nation 
itself. We should not laud his patriotism here ; though 
strange to say some Englishmen, through hostility to 
Germany, have lauded the German Bebel, while they 
denounce our Bebels for their lack of patriotism. 

The debate in the Reichstag would not have been so 
serious as it was if the demonstrations against the 
Government had been conducted only by the Socialist 
party. The Social Democrats would naturally have 
taken advantage of the charges which are now being 
investigated against officials in the Colonies and of the 
admitted wrong doing in connexion with colonial con- 
tracts, as part of their general indictment. But on this 
occasion they had an ally in Herr Réren a leader of the 
Clerical ceutre who made a series of charges of atrocious 
cruelties committed by German officers in Tongoland. 

case of Lieut. Schmidt, who has been tried and 
acquitted of the charges brought against him, raised 
the question of the relations between the civil 


authorities and the Catholic Mission in Tongoland. It 
would be hopeless to attempt to estimate the truth of 
the criminations and recriminations which are made by 
Herr RGéren and Herr Dernburg in connexion with 
this matter. Herr Dernburg stated that he had written 
to the Chapter of Cologne Cathedral complaining of the 
charges brought by their missionaries against officials 
in the colony of Tongoland, and intimating that if the 
unfounded charges did not cease he would be com- 
pelled to resort to administrative measures against the 
missions. But the importance of Herr Réren’s speech 
has been greatly reduced by his admission that his 
censorious communications with the Colonial Depart- 
ment had been entirely on his own account and without 
the knowledge of his party. There are misstande, as 
Prince Bilow called them, in the Colonial Service which 
demand inquiry. Some time ago orders were sent to 
officials in Tongoland against mutilations of the dead, 
and for enforcing the rules of civilised warfare, as a 
consequence of information received from the British 
Government. Investigations are now being made into 
alleged acts of barbarity on the living—a frightful cata- 
logue is set out against several officers by name. But the 
charges in the Reichstag are founded on reports and 
gossip which have not yet been sifted, and are made in 
contempt, as we may say, of the pending official investi- 
gation. They are made with fierce partisanship, and 
Prince Biilow and Herr Dernburg rightly resent being 
accused of condoning barbarities because they do not 
accept without question Herr Bebel and Herr Réren’s 
accusations. How are they to form a colonial service 
of men of high character and ability if its officers are 
attacked indiscriminately, and are not protected by their 
superiors whilst the charges brought against them are 
waiting to be proved judicially? Prince Bilow and Herr 
Dernburg deny that officers who have been dismissed, 
such as Dr. Peters, have been rewarded as compensa- 
tion, and other officers punished who furnished evidence 
against them ; and it is evident that the allegations on 
this point are founded on little else than mere gossip. 
By referring to the records of colonial debates in our 
own Parliament we may appreciate the character of the 
sensational charges made in the Reichstag, and the 
small effect they are likely to have on German colonial 
policy. The Reichstag voted the Estimates, and Herr 
Bebel’s and Herr RGren’s diatribes will affect that policy 
about as much as Mr. Keir Hardie’s Zuluism affects 
Great Britain and Natal. 


THE STOKER RIOTS. 


W Bere trial of Lieutenant Collard was a natural sequel 

to the series of courts-martial held during the 
preceding week, for, even if the Admiralty had decided 
that no prima-facie case had been made out for it, no 
officer could sit down and allow his conduct to be made 
the subject of attack in Parliament and press without 
asking to be given an opportunity to clear himself in 
public from the imputations made against him. 

It seems hard measure to charge a man with an 
offence alleged to have been committed twelve months 
ago, for memory is notoriously treacherous, and we 
should not be surprised if the First Sea Lord 
has altogether forgotten the incident of the South 
Railway Jetty to which gentle allusion was made 
on the first day of the trial. But the first charge 
was better grounded than the second and it must be 
well known at the Admiralty that the practice of order- 
ing large bodies of men on the knee has crystallised 
into a service custom. The order which has given rise 
to so much excitement had its origin in the gunnery 
schools and is probably as old as the schools them- 
selves ; on occasions when it is necessary to address a 
large number of men massed together, the knee position 
is a convenient one but since the sole object of it is to 
enable an officer to make himself better heard, the 
placing of an individual or even a small body 
of men on the knee except for firing exercise is use- 
less and may in certain circumstances be objec- 
tionable. Everyone who has had to manage large 
bodies of men is aware that want of tact may 
produce serious consequences, even in cases where 
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the strict letter of the law is observed, and there can be 
no doubt that it was injudicious to give the order ‘‘ On 
the knee” to the stokers in the gymnasium. Still, 
once given, it could not be withdrawn without disastrous 
results and no naval officer will blame Lieut. Collard 
for enforcing it, however much he may question the 
wisdom of giving it to men showing a tendency to pass 
out of control. It is always easy to be wise after the 
event, but had it not been for the unfortunate incident 
of last year which afforded material for subsequent 
agitation, it is not unlikely that many of the critics who 
blame Lieut. Collard for his indiscretion would be now 
commending him for his prompt suppression of an in- 
cipient mutiny. The evidence tendered at the court- 
martial indicates that want of tact on the part of a single 
officer is not enough to account for this lamentable revolt 
against authority, and we are glad to learn that an 
inquiry is to be made into the system of administration 
which prevails at the naval barracks. Fortunately there 
is no reason to suppose that there is anything amiss 
with discipline on board his Majesty’s ships, but the 
Portsmouth disturbance suggests that naval-barrack 
discipiine may admit of improvement. The conditions 
under which officers and men are brought together do 
not tend to foster any feeling of esprit de corps, and 
though the men are very well looked after, sheer 
force of circumstances prevents officers from being 
in as close touch with men as when they are 
afloat. This throws a greater responsibility for 
supervision on the petty officers; yet, owing to the 
existence of a special corps of naval police, the petty 
officers are not made to feel their responsibility to the 
same extent as non-commissioned officers in the 
army. Considerable surprise has been expressed at 
the slackness of the stoker petty officers in helping to 
suppress the mutiny at Portsmouth, but their apathy on 
this occasion may probably be attributed to a faulty 
conception of the duty of a petty officer to maintain 
discipline. Seamen trained from boyhood to habits of 
obedience do not require such vigilant watching as 
recruits caught at a comparatively late age in life who 
have never felt the iron hand of restraint ; and the defects 
of the barrack system might have escaped general notice 
if the stoker riots had not drawn attention upon them. 
Barrack regulations permit an amount of liberty 
which can only be safely entrusted to men who have 
served for some time afloat ; recruits with no expe- 
rience of life on board ship are not in a position to 
appreciate the privileges allowed them whilst quartered 
ashore, and are easily led astray by a few bad hats when 
temptation is put in theirway. Itis therefore dangerous 
to collect large numbers of stoker recruits in 
barracks, and the error is not likely to be repeated. It 
has been assumed in some quarters that deck officers do 
not understand the stoker and have no sympathy with 
his grievances, and if it can be shown that officers 
of the executive branch treat stokers with less 
consideration than seamen, the appointment of engineer 
officers to look after the stoker divisions in barracks 
might be a desirable experiment. But the fact that the 
individual to whom an improper order was given on 
24 November 1905 happened to be a stoker raises no 
presumption that the order would not have been given 
if the man had been a seaman ; and a perfectly legitimate 
use of the order ‘‘on the knee” might very well occa- 
sion just as much discontent amongst a body of seamen 
ignorant of the customs of the service as it actually did 
amongst the stokers quartered at Portsmouth bar- 
racks. The only safe conclusion to draw from the 
Portsmouth outbreak is that it is a mistake to lodge 
recruits of mature age in stone frigates and the 
corollary is that recruits of mature age should always 
gain their first experience of the navy in seagoing 
ships. The Portsmouth riots may turn out a blessing 
in disguise if they bring home the fact that food suitable 
enough for a seasoned veteran may be poison for the 
raw recruit. A free gate and a wet canteen can easily 
become stumbling blocks. We have always considered 
a wet canteen an abomination and the one at Ports- 
mouth Naval Barracks must be held responsible for 
more of the trouble than is ever likely to be admitted. 


THE CITY. 


“Ts conditions existing in the money market con-. 


tinue to be most perplexing and are evidence of 
the insistent demand for gold which is taking place 
throughout the world, although owing to the fact that 
London is the free market for the metal the struggle: 
for control is focussed here. The apparent anomaly is- 
presented of a plentiful supply of short-loan money in 
the open market with discount rates falling sharply 
away, whilst there appears to be little prospect of the 
Bank lowering the 6 per cent. rate; the rate is of 
course purely for defensive purposes, but it would be 
unwise to risk a reduction unless an improvement in 
the general international situation is shown. We 
thought last week that circumstances might warrant 
some reduction before the end of the year, but the 
unusual demand for gold for Egypt which set in during 
the week compels us to modify our view, more particu- 
larly as there appears to be a renewal of drawings on 
account of Brazil and the Argentine. The American 
markets have played such an important part in our own 
financial affairs during the past year that special interest 
attaches to the statement of Mr. Secretary Shaw 
which has just been presented to Congress. This 
review of the financial year is complete and full 
of high-sounding phrases, but in so far as the gold 
requirements of the United States affect the financial 
centres of the world and more particularly this country 
we imagine the Financial Secretary was speaking 
with his tongue in his cheek. All this fine writing 
about no Government operations being permitted to 
interfere with the unprecedented prosperity of the 
world either at home (United States) or abroad is 
excellent in its way, but it is really nonsense for 
Mr. Shaw to pretend that he cares a rap about a 
stringency in London unless there are signs that it 
will react adversely on his own country. If we 
remember rightly Mr. Shaw uttered some worthy plati- 
tudes a few months ago about the iniquity of specula- 
tion and his determination to do nothing to assist Wall 
Street: the demands of legitimate trade were of course 
an entirely different affair. Shortly afterwards when 
money in Wall Street became so dear that it looked 
as though a crisis in stock quotations was certain, 
Mr. Shaw promptly came forward with an ingenious 
scheme for loaning money to the New York banks 
whereby they were enabled to anticipate the arrival of 
the gold which these Government deposits enabled 
them to purchase, thus saving several valuable days. 
We do not blame Mr. Shaw for this—the country 
wanted gold to permit an expansion in the currency 
which is admitted by the best authorities to be 
wholly inadequate for the necessities of the country, 
but the gold having been secured we certainly 
do not believe that Mr. Shaw would take steps to 
return it to Europe if it were needed although 
he remarks that in such event he ‘‘ would not hesitate 
to make deposit in national banks, on condition that 
the banks, in turn, promptly deposit an equal amount 
abroad”. Without knowing the exact international 
conditions and the domestic situation in the States in 
the contingency,to which Mr. Shaw alludes, it is clearly 
impossible to state whether any such deposit would 
have the effect assumed, but we are quite convinced 
that for some years to come any severe stringency in 
Europe would coincide with a similar stringency in 
the United States arising from the demands caused by 
the development of her natural resources. We can- 
not imagine a New York banker sending us gold 
merely because Mr. Shaw wished him to do so to 
relieve our markets, whilst the pressure in his own 
country was equally severe. Mr. Shaw’s action in 
depositing cash with the Western and Southern banks. 


was avowedly to meet commercial obligations only and. 


most decidedly not to assist Wall Street. We pointed 
out at the time that it was quite impossible for any 
person to build up artificial restraints of this nature where 
money and credit are concerned and we note with some 
interest that Mr. Shaw now states that ‘‘ money is as 
liquid as water, and finds its level almost as quickly” ; 
presumably then he has come to the conclusion that 
these provincial loans did, after all, find their way 
to the assistance of the stock markets in New York. 
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Apart from the remarks bearing upon the gold question | likely to prove beneficial to insurance companies. In 
which have peculiar importance in view of his previous | view of the importance of employers’ liability insurance 


speeches and actions, Mr. Shaw’s statement is evidence 
of the wonderful prosperity of his country, the receipts 
for the financial year having been $762, 386,904 against 
expenditure of §736,717,582 showing a surplus of 
$25,669,322 : compared with the fiscal year 1905, the 
receipts for 1906 increased $65,285,634 and the expendi- 
ture increased $16,612,083. 

The Stock Exchange has been fairly well employed 
during the past week, and the likelihood of increased 
contango rates at next account day does not appear to 
deter the speculator in face of the rising tendency of 
prices. Even Consols, after allowing for the dividend, 
are higher although there have been a few spasmodic 
attacks of nerves in sympathy with money conditions. 
A satisfactory investment demand in small individual 
amounts is reported and the year is closing with an 
optimistic feeling as to the possibilities of good 
business in 1907. 

In the American railroad section the feature has been 
the further record price of Canadian Pacifics which 
were bought as high as 1943. The buying of this stock 
has been of an excellent character and there appears 
little doubt that many investors are realising securities 
for the pufpose of re-investment in Canadian Pacifics ; 
the traffic returns show no abatement of prosperity as 
the increase for the last nine days of November is no 
less than $128,000. Atchison and Chesapeakes have 
also been in good demand in spite of the rumour that 
a new issue of Atchison stock is likely to take place 
shortly : Chesapeakes have hung back in a rather dis- 
appointing fashion having regard to the prosperity of 
the company which is in a position to pay a much larger 
dividend. Some time ago a petition was presented by 
a large body of the stockholders for the purpose of 
inducing the Board to increase the dividend which the 
stockholders claim is in the nature of a deferred pay- 
ment in consideration of the years during which they 
received nothing. If the increase does not take place 
at the next dividend period it cannot be much longer 
delayed. 

The details which are now public as to the terms of 
the reconstruction scheme of the Manila Railway Com- 
pany should prove highly satisfactory to the present 
holders of the securities of the company. The negotia- 
tions which have been brought to this successful issue 
—subject to the confirmation of the bondholders—have 
been very protracted, and have been conducted with 
great skill by the directors under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Cater Scott assisted by the influential house of 
Speyer Brothers in London and Speyer and Co. in New 
York. The net result is that the onerous terms under 
which the railroad operated in the past have been swept 
away and all outstanding questions between the com- 
pany and the United States Government have been 
settled. The concession for constructing 420 miles of 
new lines has been granted to Messrs. Speyer and will 
be taken over by the new company which will be formed 
to work the existing system and the new extensions, 
thus making the revenues from the old and the new lines 
available for present and future shareholders. The plan 
should receive the strong support of all concerned. 

Among the issues of the week are Charron, Limited, 
and the Chesterfield Tube Co., Limited, the first to 
acquire and develop the well-known French business 
of automobiles, Société Anonyme Charron, Girardot et 
Voigt, the second to acquire the patents for the manu- 
facture of weldless steel and other metal tubes by the 
McTear process. The figures given in connexion with 
the Charron Company are striking. Less than £50,000 
worth of business was done in 1902 ; at the present rate 
the amount will be £250,000 for 1906. Of the 300,000 
participating preferred ordinary shares underwritten 
and now issued, more than half, it is announced, have 
been applied for by certain sub-underwriters. 


INSURANCE: EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


WHATEVER may be thought of the extension 
of employers’ liability to various classes of 
employés not hitherto coming under the Act, and to 
illness as well as to accident, the wider scope that is 
now being given to the Bill in the House of Commons is 


a Bill has been introduced to enact that the provisions of 
the Life Assurance Companies Acts 1870 to 1872 shall 
apply to companies transacting employers’ liability insur- 
ance. We have long advocated legislation for the purpose 
of treating accident, or to use a more general word, 
casualty insurance companies in the same way as 
life offices are treated. The principal features of such 
legislation are a deposit with the Court of Chancery 
as security for policyholders pending the accumu- 
lation of funds to a specified amount; the render- 
ing of annual accounts in a prescribed form to the 
Board of Trade; and a periodical investigation of 
the liabilities by an actuary, the result of which also is 
to be deposited with the Board of Trade. Presumably 
these objects will be accomplished by the Employers’ 
Liability Insurance Companies Bill, but the precise 
method of procedure is not very clear. The Bill rather 
seems to suggest that employers’ liability insurance 
companies are to be considered life assurance com- 
panies, and employers’ liability policies to be treated 
as life policies. If this is so the existing funds of a 
life office which transacts employers’ liability business 
will become liable for employers’ liability claims after 
the Act comes into force. From this it would seem to 
follow that employers’ liability premiums are to be 
considered as life assurance premiums, in which case it 
might be ruled that these premiums, together with the 
claims and expenses in connexion with them, would 
appear in the life assurance accounts. Employers’ 
liability insurance and life assurance are of such totally 
different natures that if they were mixed up in the 
same account the value of the returns, at present 
very great, would entirely disappear. Moreover, 
owing to their different nature it seems extremely 
undesirable that life funds should be available for 
the claims on the other class of business. So far 
as we can make out this confusion of the two 
different classes of business is intended, and if this 
is so it seems to us a very great mistake. The 
Life Assurance Companies Acts are not long, and 
it would seem a very simple matter to draft an 
Employers’ Liability Insurance Companies Bill on the 
lines of these Acts, perhaps at the same time taking 
the opportunity to introduce a few definitions and im- 
provements which experience has shown to be re- 
quired. It would, however, be advisable to bring some 
other forms of insurance, besides employers’ liability, 
under the new Act. It is important that the holders 
of various forms of sickness and accident policies, 
mortgage and other guarantees, together with policies 
of sundry other kinds, should also have evidence avail- 
able that the companies in which they are insured are 
financially sound and have made adequate provision for 
their liabilities. 

A form of accident policy recently introduced by the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, and which is 
likely to become popular, provides for a life annuity 
being paid to a policyholder or his estate in the event 
of certain contingencies. Such a policy could only be 
issued at present by a life assurance company, since 
other companies are prohibited from issuing annuities 
on lives. An accident company might wish to issue 
such a policy without taking up ordinary life assurance 
business ; but when a contract of this kind, which might 
last for many years, is entered into, and there are many 
other casualty insurance contracts of long duration, it 
is quite important that a policyholder should be able to 
judge of the financial position of the insurance company. 
This is the main reason why returns are required from 
life offices and not from fire insurance companies, and 
for this reason it seems to us that the present Bill 
might with advantage be extended to all casualty 
insurance companies issuing contracts of long duration. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 
(By a CONSERVATIVE MEMBER.) 


NE is often asked outside the House whether the 
parliamentary manners of the majority are bad. 

The question cannot be answered without qualification. 
Large majorities are always somewhat intolerant and 
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this majority being very large is somewhat more 
intolerant than most. But of individual bad manners 
there is little. The Labour members in particular have 


shown great adaptability and they commonly observe | 


those trifling courtesies of debate which do so much 
to relieve party tension. Mr. John Ward, the member 
for Stoke, has for some little time fallen below the 
standard of his friends. Mr. Ward is a heavy man 
with a heavy style, and he lays down an argument 
much as if it were a paving stone. Like many dull men 
he has a great sense of his own dignity, and is in the 
habit of addressing pompous reprimands to those who 
do not in his judgment treat him with proper respect. 
It has therefore been noted with some annoyance on 
our benches that he has recently developed in common 
with Mr. Crooks an unmannerly habit of commenting 
on speeches in tones loud enough to be very offensive 
to the member addressing the House, but not loud 
enough to attract the attention of the Speaker. On 
Monday while Sir Henry Kimber was addressing the 
House Mr. Ward raised his voice incautiously and drew 
upon his head a dignified rebuke from Mr. Lowther. 
The third-reading debate on Plural Voting added 
little to the issues involved, for these are limited 
and have been long since exhausted. The case put 
forward by Sir H. Kimber and Mr. F. E. Smith was 
very short—that the Government had prematurely 
selected the smaller of two anomalies for treatment in 
order to serve party objects. To this charge no answer 
was attempted from first to last. Mr. Harcourt, if 
given adequate time for preparation, possesses an 
agreeable vein of persiflage. 
popular both for his father’s sake and his own. 


He is also p “ = | for more than the fraction of an instant, may be 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND 


THE MOTE IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE, 
By H*nry J*m*s. 


T was with the sense of a, for him, very memorable 
something that he peered now into the immediate 
future, and tried, not without compunction, to take 
that period up where he had, prospectively, left it. But 


| just where the deuce Aad he.left it? The consciousness 


therefore be readily understood that everything is in | 


his favour in the House of Commons. Yet members 
of all parties commented on the inadequacy of his 
clever speech to the serious case put forward. It 


consisted of a long string of pleasantries and ‘‘ scores”’ | 
very carefully prepared and confined to such points as | 


Mr. Harcourt expected to answer and such critics as 
he expected to encounter. There was not a sign of 
serious argument or of the power of extempore debate. 
The Bill has gone like the six hundred ‘‘ into the jaws 
of death” and it will expire unlamented and unsung. 
Only the hack politicians desire the abolition of the 
present system, and they admit the impossibility of 
Mr. Harcourt’s Bill. 

Everyone inthe House recognises the skilfulness of 
Lord Lansdowne’s leadership in the Lords. But the 
best testimony is the fury of the Liberal member. By 
reading the Trades Disputes Bill a second time, the 
Lords have removed the only sand worth ploughing— 
the only cup worth filling. And the distinction between 
the Trades Disputes case and the Education issue can be 
put even more strongly than Lord Lansdowne put it. 
In all essentials the Bill as it goes to the Lords is 
Mr. Shackleton’s Bill of last session. It carries out 
the principle of that measure by methods which are in 
substance identical. Now this Bill was verbatim et 
litteratim before every candidate at the last election. 
The House of Commons had discussed the principle, 
Unionists had criticised it with hostility: and after full 
consideration both before and after the election an 
overwhelming majority of candidates pledged them- 
selves to support this very Bill. I spoke yesterday 
to a Unionist member who took a leading and 
able part in opposing the Bill in the Commons, 
and who had refused to give the election pledge. I 
anticipated from him disapproval of Lord Lansdowne’s 
attitude. His comment was that while the Bill was in 
his judgment the most immoral which the present 
Government had introduced, its rejection or even its 
substantial modification in the Lords was inconceiv- 
able. But he drew one important distinction. The 
dangerously wide definition of ‘‘Trade Dispute” was 
added by the Attorney-General at the last moment. It 
should be modified to make it clear that in no circum- 
stances could it cover an agrarian or political dispute in 
Ireland. It has been on the whole a dull week. The 
report stage of Workmen’s Compensation is concluded. 
The Bill has been throughout uncontroversial and valu- 
able extensions have been secured by Conservative 
amendments. Masters of vessels and domestic servants 
are to share its benefits. 


of dubiety was, for our friend, not, this morning, quite 
yet clean-cut enough to outline the figures on what she 
had called his ‘‘ horizon”, between which and himself 
the twilight was indeed of a quality somewhat intimi- 
dating. He had run up, in the course of time, against 
a good number of ‘“‘teasers”’; and the function of 
teasing them back—of, as it were, giving them, every 
now and then, ‘‘ what for”—was in him so much a 
habit that he would have been at a loss had there 
been, on the face of it, nothing to lose. Oh, he had 
offered rewards, of course—had liberally pasted the 
windows of his soul with staring appeals, minute 
descriptions, promises that knew no bounds. But the 
actual recovery of the article—the business of drawing 
and crossing the cheque, blotched though this were with 
tears of joy—had always appeared to him rather in 
the light of a sacrilege, casting, he sometimes felt, a 
palpable chill on the fervour of the next quest. 
It was just this fervour that was threatened as, 
raising himself on his elbow, he stared at the foot 
of his bed. That his eyes refused to rest there 


taken—was, even then, taken by Percy Tantalus—as a 
sign of his recollection that after all the phenomenon 
wasn’t to be singular. Thus the exact repetition, at the 
foot of Eva’s bed, of the shape pendulous at the foot of 
Ais was hardly enough to account for the fixity with 
which he envisaged it, and for which he, some years 
later, found a motive in the (as it turned out) hardly 
generous fear that Eva had already made the great 
investigation ‘‘on her own”. Hervery regular breath- 
ing presently reassured him that, if she Aad peeped into 
‘‘her” stocking, she must have done so in sleep. 
Whether he should wake her now, or wait for their 
nurse to wake them both in due course, was a problem 
presently solved by a new development. It was plain 
that his sister was now watching him between her eye- 
lashes. He had half expected that. She really was— 
he had often told her that she really was—magnifi- 
cent; and her magnificence was never more obvious 
than in the pause that elapsed before she, all of a 
sudden, remarked ‘‘ They so very indubitably ave, you 
know!” 

It occurred to him as befitting Eva's remoteness, 
which was a part of Eva’s magnificence, that her voice 
emerged somewhat muffled by the bedclothes. She 
was ever, indeed, the most telephonic of her sex. In 
talking to Eva you always had, as it were, your lips to 
the receiver. If you didn’t try to meet her fine eyes, it 
was that you simply couldn’t hope to: there were too 
many dark and buzzing leagues in between. Snatches of 
other voices seemed often to intertrude themselves in the 
parley ; and your loyal effort not to overhear these was 
complicated by your fear of missing what Eva might 
be twittering. ‘‘Oh, you certainly haven’t, my dear, 
the trick of propinquity!” was a thrust she had once 
parried by saying that, in that case, he hadn’t—to 
which his unspoken rejoinder that she had caught her 
tone from the peevish young women at the Central 
seemed to him (if not perhaps in the last, certainly in 
the last but one, analysis) to lack finality. With Eva, 
he had found, it was always safest to ‘ring off”. It 
was with a certain sense of his rashness in the matter, 
therefore, that he now, with an air of feverishly 
‘** holding the line”, said ‘‘ Oh, as to that!” 

Had she, he presently asked himself, ‘‘ rung off” ? 
It was characteristic of our friend—was indeed ‘him all 
over ”—that his fear of what she was going to say was as 
nothing to his fear of what she might be going to leave 
unsaid. He had, in his converse with her, been never 
so conscious as now of the intervening leagues: they 


* Copyright in the United States of America. 
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had never so insistently beaten the drum of his ears ; 
and he caught himself in the act of awfully computing, 
with acertain statistical passion, the distance between 
Rome and Boston. He has never been able to decide 
which of these points he was psychically the nearer to 
at the moment when Eva, replying ‘‘ Well, one does, 
anyhow, leave a margin for the pretext, you know!” 
made him, for the first time in his life, wonder whether she 
were not more magnificent than even he had ever given 
her credit for being. Perhaps it was to test this theory, 
or perhaps merely to gain time, that he now raised 
himself to his knees, and, leaning with outstretched 
arm towards the foot of his bed, made as though 
to touch the stocking which Santa Claus had, 
overnight, left dangling there. His posture, as he 
stared obliquely at Eva, with a sort of beaming 
defiance, recalled to him something seen in an ‘ illus- 
tration”. This reminiscence, however, took a peculiar 
twist from Eva’s behaviour. She had, with startling 
suddenness, sat bolt upright, and looked to him as if 
she were overhearing some tragedy at the other end of 
the wire, where, in the nature of things, she was 
unable to arrest it. The gaze she fixed on her extra- 
vagant kinsman was of a kind to make him wonder 
how he contrived to remain, as he did, rigid. His 
prop was possibly the reflection that flashed on him 
that, if she abounded in attenuations, well, hang it all, 
sodid he! It was simply a difference of plane. Re- 
adjust the ‘‘ values”, as painters say, and there you 
were! He felt he was only too crudely ‘‘ there” 
when, leaning further forward he laid a chubby fore- 
finger on the stocking, causing that receptacle to rock 
ponderously to and fro. This effect was more ex- 
pected than the tears which started to Eva’s eyes, and 
the augeaity with which ‘‘ Don’t you”, she exclaimed, 
“see?” 

‘‘The mote in the middle distance?” he asked. 

“Did you ever, my dear, know me to see anything 
else? I tell you it blocks out everything. It’s a 
cathedral, it’s a herd of elephants, it’s the whole 
habitable globe. Oh, it’s, believe me, of an obsessive- 
ness!’’ But his sense of the one thing it didn’t block 
out from his purview enabled him to launch at Evaa 
speculation as to just how far Santa Claus had, for the 
particular occasion, gone. The gauge, for both of 
them of this seasonable distance seemed almost 
blatantly suspended in the silhouettes of the two 
stockings. Over and above the basis of (presum- 
ably) sweetmeats in the toes and heels, certain extru- 
sions stood for a very plenary fulfilment of desire. 
And, since Eva dad set her heart on a doll of ample 
proportions and practicable eyelids—had asked that 
most admirable of her sex, their mother, for it with not 
less directness than he himself had put into his demand 
for a sword and helmet—her coyness now struck Percy 
as lying near to, at indeed a hardly palpable distance 
from, the border-line of his patience. If she didn’t want 
the doll, why the dickens had she made such a point of 
getting it? He was perhaps on the verge of putting 
this question to her when, waving her hand to include 
both stockings, she said ‘‘ Of course, my dear, you do 
see. There they are, and you know I know you know 
we wouldn’t, either of us, dipa finger intothem ”. With 
a vibrancy of tone that seemed to bring her voice quite 
close to him, ‘‘ One doesn’t”’, she added, ‘‘ violate the 
shrine—pick the pearl from the shell !” 
_ Even had the answering question ‘‘ Doesn’t one, 
just?” which for an instant hovered on the tip of his 
tongue, been uttered, it could not have obscured for 
Percy the change which her magnificence had wrought 
m him. Something, perhaps, of the bigotry of the 
convert was already exemplified in the way that, 
averting his eyes, he said ‘‘ One doesn’t even peer”. As 
to whether, in the years that have elapsed since he 
said this, either of our friends (now adult) has, in fact, 
“‘peered ”, is a question which, whenever I call at the 
house, I am tempted to put to one or other of them. 
But any regret I may feel in my invariable failure to 
“come up to the scratch ” of yielding to this temptation 
is balanced, for me, by my practical certainty that the 
‘answer, if vouchsafed, would be in the negative. 


I AND MATTER.* 
By J*Hn D*v*ps*n. 


HRISTMAS is Mattermas. It is the seal and 
cypher that Matter has shaped, graven, and 
stamped on Space. It is her intaglio, authentic, inob- 
tundible, a thing very high and overweening ; the first 
and the sole token she has given that what she has 
wrought she has wrought aright. Let this be under- 
stood clearly. Let this be heard, whispered, mumbled, 
gasped, sung, spoken, screamed, roared, bellowed, and 
accepted, the world over. I have said it. I mean it. 
With all the collective force of the census-defying mole- 
cules that are I, I will you not to forget it. 

Matter is acosmolabic. Only three men of our 
planet—Anaxagoras, Descartes, Darwin—have had 
scent of this truth ; snuffing it as a stag snuffs distant 
water. Strong thinkers and gallant, they quested it, 
but did not win near to it ; tripped and fell in damnable 
thickets, idiomantic or peritheurgic, wherein they pre- 
sently bled to death. Of them nothing is left but their 
bones, white and dry : a warning to me, J*hn D*v*ds*n. 
I, however, need no warning. I possess the key, the 
password, the shield impenetrable, the sword irresisti- 
ble. How I came by these things, honestly came by 
them, I will tell you. 

The human brain, at its best has one thousand and 
sixty-five convolutions. Have it then that Darwin, 
Descartes, Anaxagoras, could have mustered be- 
tween them three thousand one hundred and ninety- 
five such convolutions. Now, in one speck of ether, 
invisible and imponderable, are trillions on unnumbered 
trillions of interplications, sedimentary excretions and 
incretions, abrasions, indentations obsessive and ex- 
cessive, bumps, twists, querks, irrosions, and peri- 
spheric apodomies. Therefore, as an instrument for 
extorting from one speck of ether its secret, all the 
brains of all the world’s sages welded together, smelted 
and tempered, ground to one point, would be useless 


‘utterly; would snap and splinter at the first experi- 


ment. Stark brain is nothing, save in that it contains 
in itself these twin germs: the Will to Imagine, the 
Will to Deny; germs that the sages have never 
developed, never divined; undeveloped and undivined 
beginnings of two disparate yet parallel powers, ana- 
bolic and catabolic, diathermatous, wholly physical, a 
part of the brute in us. These are my panoply, and 
therein accoutred I boast myself able to range over 
Hell and Heaven, able to grip Matter b; the gizzard, 
pluck out its feathers, one by one, and having roasted 
it and basted it, carve, devour and digest it. No idle 
boast this. It is a fact proven in the pages that follow. 

Christmas being Mattermas, a harlequinade seemed 
to me the rightest vehicle for my message. In default 
of an universal and interplanetary theatre, Drury Lane 
Theatre seemed to me the rightest venue for my _ harle- 
quinade. Therefore I made an appointment with Mr. 
Arthur Collins, and to him, naught omitting or ex- 
tenuating, read the script. When I had done, Mr. 
Collins said that the closing scene was not wholly what 
his audiences would expect. He objected, in fact, to 
the death of the clown. Here is the passage :— 


CLOWN (TO PANTALOON). 


These sausages are I, and I am they: 
Mark them again. (Eats several of them.) 
They are not thus transmuted 

Into my substance. I, digesting them, 

Do but digest myself, none other, 

In ananthropic anthropophagy 

Most high-magnifical. Or have it they 

Are digirent of me. What matter? Equally 

We spring from ether—are but calcium, 

Phosphorus, iron, lead, magnesium, 

Fluorine, copper, sulphur, natrium, 

Silicon, manganese, et cetera, 

Et cetera. (Stabs himself with red-hot poker.) 
This is the freedom of 

The Universe. (Dies.) 


I, in counterstroke to Mr. Collins, showed that the 
clown’s death—voluntary commersion of himself with 


* Preface to “Hell: A Harlequinade.” J*hn D*v*ds*n. 1907. 
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the elements composing him—was the rosiest, most 
sun-shotten apex to which my drama could be uplifted. 
Mr. Collins agreed with me in principle ; but, shifting 
his ground, said his audiences never would stand my 
concept of the Policeman as incarnate Sin. I said there 
was no other way (since Sin is belief in the existence of 
Sin) ; and on that rock we split, in all friendliness. 

Thus it is that I now give forth my play between the 
covers of a book. As I have said, I wanted an uni- 
versal and interplanetary theatre. That one clinging 
burr of error I have shaken off. I do not want an uni- 
versal and interplanetary publisher. For what happens 
here happens by the same token throughout Infinity. 
Infinity, measurable only by the gauge of Infinity, is 
itself a speck, imperceptible ; so that this my book, 
published in London, is on sale not only in the meanest 
stars, orbits, meteorites, moons, and suns of the most 
remote and recondite systems, but also throughout all 
the spaces interplanetary and interstellar, nebular or 
incandescent. More than this. Eternity, measurable 
only by the gauge of Eternity, is itself a moment, indivi- 
sible by time. My book, then, has been published 
perpetually for myriads on myriads of zons. It needs 
no preface. 

as The contributors to the Christmas Garland next week will be 
Rtdy*d A*pl*ng and G*ge M**re. 


PHANTASMAGORIAN CHANTS. 


(>= of the most delightful essays ever written is 

that in which Charles Lamb expatiates on his 
ignorance. It is, however, a dangerous theme, only to 
be treated with impunity by a master pen. 

An excursion into the unknown has still greater 
pitfalls. There is, after all, something concrete and 
definable about one’s ignorance. I can admit my 
incapacity to lay a finger on the map within a thousand 
miles of Timbuctoo, and the genuine doubt in my mind 
whether such a place has a real geographical existence 
or whether I read about it in ‘*‘ Robinson Crusoe”’. 
One cannot know everything, and it is surely a minor 
thing to be unable to locate Timbuctoo. So there is 
nothing vitally disconcerting about the confession. But 
it is a totally different matter to essay a criticism of some- 
thing which is three parts unintelligible to one’s com- 
prehension, and it is only under pressure that I nerve 
myself to take such a leap in the dark as to review 
Mr. James Huneker’s ‘‘ Melomaniacs”.* For aught I 
know to the contrary, a society may be in existence 
for the purpose of deciphering this original minded 
writer's hidden meanings. It is humiliating to reflect 
that what remains a mystery to me may already have 
been made clear through the medium of such an 
association to the world at large. 

Music offers great scope to the writer of fiction who 
possesses something more than a superficial knowledge 
of the subject. Its wells of romance and mystery are 
inexhaustible. But can Mr. Huneker be called a writer 
of fiction? He may incidentally tell a story, but he is 
himself a daring painter of phrases and ideas. His 
purpose is to produce strange word-sketches of that by 
no means uncommon class of human being, the musical 
megalomaniac. But his pen seems to run away with 
the author himself and to involve him in a phantas- 
magoria from which he cannotescape. I could pick out 
three or four of the sketches contained in this book as 
literary gems of the first water. Others seem to 
degenerate into a tangled plethora of sharply cut 
phrases, strung together with maddening skill, leading 
nowhere, like wild daubs of exquisite colour combina- 
tions on an artist’s canvas, fascinating to the senses 
yet hopelessly devoid of form or significance. Judging 
from these examples I should say that the author is a 
man gifted with abnormal sense of sound and colour, 
which is apt to get out of control, sweeping away, like 
a great sensuous tidal wave, the restraining faculties of 
perspective and logic. 

These are the two extremes to be met with in this 
book, which neither the musical nor the literary student 
should leave unread. But there is a third type of sketch 
which might well puzzle the most ardent disciple of 
symbolism. In these the story is told in intelligible 


* London: T. Werner Laurie. 1906. 6s. 


phrases. When the reader has reached the end he 
begins it over again under the impression that he has. 
stupidly missed the point. The second reading increases. 
his perplexity. He goes carefully over the last few 
sentences half a dozen times, and parses them. It is all 
of no avail ; so he conscientiously makes a fresh start, 
only to get into still deeper waters at the conclusion, 
Finally, he gives it up in despair; yet with an uncom. 
fortable sense that there really is a meaning for the. 
intelligence to grasp. The shortest example of the kind 
is to be found in the last sketch, which is entitled 
‘*Music the Conqueror”. The author gives us, in a 
few crisp sentences, a picture of the Roman circus, with 
its gladiatorial displays and chariot races, followed by a 
massacre of Christians by wild beasts. After this 
comes the piéce de résistance. A maiden clad in 
pure white is brought into the arena. She is re- 
quested by a priest to sacrifice to a statue of Venus, 
but refuses to perform this act of worship. There 
is a blare of trumpets, the populace hoot, and a 
young man is dragged to the same spot. The 
two are then bound together, whilst the Emperor 
Diocletian frowns at the proceedings. To tell the 
end in the author’s words: *‘ She looked into his eyes 
and saw there the image of Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. He moistened his parched lips. The sun 
blistered their naked skins and seemed to laugh at 
their god, while the Venus in her cool grot sent them 
wreathéd smiles, bidding them worship her and forget 
their pale faith. And the two flutes made dreamy 
music that sent into the porches of the ear a silvery, 
feverish mist. Breathless the lovers gazed at the 
shimmering goddess. The vast, silent throng ques- 
tioned them with its glance. Suddenly they were seen 
to shudder, and Diocletian rose to his feet rending his 
garments. In the purple shadows of the amphitheatre 
a harsh, prolonged shout went up. 

‘* That night at his palace the Master of the World 
would not be comforted. And the Venus was carried 
about Rome; great was the homage accorded her. 
In their homes the two flute players, who were 
Christians, wept unceasingly ; well they knew music 
and its conquering power for evil.” 

I confess that this conclusion is a blank mystery to: 
me. Why did the Emperor rend his garments? 
Perhaps there is an historical reason for the act. If 
so, | am ignorant of it. All I pretend to know about 
Diocletian is that he has been handed down to posterity 
as an untiring persecutor of early Christians. The 
unceasing tears of the flute players have also occa- 
sioned me much thought. I cannot see that there 
anything to account for a display of grief on such a 
large scale. On the ‘‘ conquering power for evil’’ of 
two flutes it is legitimate, also, to have one’s doubts.. 
I do not want to go too closely intoa matter which Mr. 
Huneker has veiled so delicately ; but it does not seem 
to me that a sufficient motive is indicated to account, in 
areasonable way, for the overwhelming sorrow of the 
Emperor, whose heart appears to have been the organ 
which gave him least trouble, or for the triumph of 
Venus—which is apparently indicated. 

There are some examples of an admirable sense of 
humour in this book. For instance, in reading ‘‘ A 
Son of Liszt”, I became positively indignant with the 
author for what appeared to be an outrage upon good 
taste. In Piloti, the illegitimate hero, I seemed to 
recognise, thinly disguised, one of Liszt’s best known 
pupils who used to make Leipzig his headquarters. 
Having been worked up to this pitch of indignation, 
I found the dénouement of the story doubly ludicrous. 
Piloti was oppressed by the fact, confessed to him by 
his mother, that he was Liszt’s son. It weighed con- 
stantly upon his mind that his musical talent was only 
second-rate. ‘‘I care little for the legitimacy of my 
birth”, he exclaims; ‘‘ what worries me, oppresses 
me, makes me the most miserable man alive, is that I 
am not a second Liszt. Why can I not play like my 
father?” The climax comes in a pathetic scene with 
his mother. 

‘**T tell you, mother, I know the worst. I may be 
the son of a genius, but I am nevertheless a mediocrity. 
It is killing me! It is killing me!’ and the voice of 
this morose monomaniac broke into sobs. 

‘‘The poor mother cried softly. ‘If only I.had. not 
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been Liszt’s son’, Piloti muttered, ‘then I would not 
be so wretched, so cursed with ambitions. Alas! why 
was I ever told the truth ?’ 

‘©¢Oh, my son, my son, forgive’! 
noise of one dropping on her knees. [The scene is 
overheard by the narrator of the story.]| ‘Oh, my 
boy, my pride, my hope, forgive me—forgive the inno- 
cent imposture I’ve practised on you! My son, I 
never saw Liszt; you are F 

‘With an oath Piloti started up and asked in heavy, 
thick speech: ‘ What’s this, what’s this, woman? Seek 
not to deceive me. What do youtell me? Never saw 
Liszt! Who, then, was my father? You must speak, 
if Ihave to drag the words from between your teeth.’ 

““*Q God! O God!’ she moaned, ‘I dare not tell 
you—it is too shameful—I never saw Liszt—I heard 
much of him—I adored him, his music—I was vain, 
foolish, doting! I thought, perhaps, you might be a 

reat pianist, and if you were told that Liszt was your 
ather—your real father... . .’ 

real father—who was he? 


I heard the 


Quick, woman, 


speak !’ 
‘“** He was Liszt’s favourite piano-tuner,’ she 
whispered.” 


It would be difficult to sum up ‘‘ Melomaniacs ” in a 
phrase. Never did a book, in my opinion at any rate, 
exhibit greater contrasts, not, perhaps, of strength 
and weakness, but of clearness and obscurity. It is 
inexplicably uneven, as if the writer were perpetually 
playing on the boundary line that divides sanity of 
thought from intellectual chaos. There is method in 
the madness, but it is a method of intangible ideas. 
Nevertheless there is genius written over a large 
portion of it, and to a musician the wealth of musical 
imagination is a living spring of thought. 

Harotp E. Gorst. 


THE LAWS OF BRIDGE. 


trumps (laws 47 to 52). The mannerism 

of the dealer in declaring trumps, or more par- 
ticularly in passing the declaration to his partner, has 
caused more friction than any other point in the game 
of bridge. We are afraid that it cannot be denied that 
some players habitually give information to their 
partners by their method of passing the declaration. 
They give the information unintentionally no doubt, 
but they give it all the same. When the dealer, on 
one occasion, picks up his hand, glances at his cards, 
and, without even taking the trouble to arrange them 
in order, announces that he leaves it, and, on another 
occasion, sorts his cards carefully into suits, goes over 
his hand two or three times, and eventually leaves it to 
his partner, the inference is obvious. In the first case 
he has a bad hand, and, in the second case, he has a 
hand of such value that he was in doubt whether to 
leave it or to make a declaration himself. 

We do not wish to insinuate for a moment 
that this is done intentionally, but still it is done, 
and done very frequently, and it is extremely diffi- 
cult for a partner not to be, to some extent, influ- 
enced by it. Some players naturally are very 
much quicker than others at arriving at a cor- 
rect estimate of the value of their hand, and it does 
not matter in the least whether a player is quick or 
slow as long as he takes uniformly the same time in 
announcing his decision, whether he has a good hand 
or a very bad one. It is just as bad, or perhaps worse, 
to announce, very quickly, that he leaves it to his 
partner, as to take a very long time in making up his 
mind. This is the one weak point in the game of 
bridge, and it is a point which is quite impossible to 
legislate for, therefore every player ought to be espe- 
cially careful not to give any information by his manner 
of passing the declaration, and, if he feels that he has 
shown undue hesitation in announcing his decision, he 
ought to consider himself in honour bound to make a 
declaration of some kind on his own hand. We go 
even further than this and say that when any such 
indication has been given by the dealer, however 
unintentionally, his partner, so far from taking advan- 
tage of it, ought to go to the other extreme, and to 
declare spades, if he has anything like a doubtful hand. 


When the dealer passes the declaration he should 
always employ the same formula. It is quite im- 
material what formula is used. ‘‘I leave it”, or ‘* will 

ou make the trump, please”’, or ‘‘ I pass ”, or ‘‘I leave 
it to you, partner”, or any formula of the same kind 
will do, but whatever formula is employed once should 
be used throughout, otherwise it would be quite pos- 
sible for two partners, acting in collusion, to have a 
private understanding of their own. 

It is a very good plan for the partner of the dealer, 
the dummy, to pick up his hand at once, and to make up 
his mind what he will declare, if it is left to him, before 
his partner makes any announcement at all. If he 
does this there can be no suspicion of his having been 
influenced by any mannerisms of the dealer. 

The eldest hand. A certain amount of confusion has 
been caused by the eldest hand being given, under the 
new rules, the sole right of exacting a penalty against 
the dealer in some cases and not in others, but the 
matter is very simple. It is only in cases affecting the 
declaration that the right is confined to the eldest hand. 

1. If either the dealer or his partner exposes a card, 
before any declaration is made, the eldest hand may 
claim a fresh deal (Law 70). 

2. If the dealer’s partner makes the declaration, with- 
out it being left to him by the dealer, the eldest hand may 
claim a fresh deal, or may demand that the declaration 
so made shall stand (Law 49). 

3. If the dealer’s partner passes the declaration 
to the dealer, the eldest hand may demand that there 
shall be a fresh deal, or that the dummy shall make the 
declaration himself (Law 50). 

In any of these three cases the eldest hand may look 
at his own cards before exacting the penalty. The 
only other law in which the eldest hand comes in is 
Law 95, and in this case ‘‘ eldest hand ” is really a 
misnomer for ‘‘ the fourth hand”. This law was framed 
to meet a particularcase. It happened on one occasion, 
before the new rules were made, that the dealer, being 
third player to the trick, had the ace and queen of the 
suit, of which the king was still in, and he knew that 
the fourth player had only one, but it was uncertain 
whether that one was the king or a small one. The 
dealer, either intentionally or accidentally, did not follow 
suit, and the fourth hand played to the trick, thereby 
giving the dealer the information he wanted. The 
dealer then said that he had one of the suit, and under 
the old rules, he was entitled to play as he liked. This 
was so manifestly unfair, that the new rule was specially 
made to prevent the repetition of such an occurrence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘*“FROM ST. FRANCIS TO DANTE.” 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

42 Mill Road, Eastbourne, 27 November, 1906. 

Sir,—I must not quarrel with your reviewer’s judg- 

ment on matters of taste ; but he does me injustice in a 
matter of fact, and is evidently unaware that on two 
points on which he condemns me off-hand I am in 
agreement with the Jesuit Professor Michael, whose 
learning and diligence are undeniable, and who stands 
very far from that point of view which to your reviewer 
is the capital offence of my book. I readily and regret- 
fully admit that my translation on p. 4, as he points out, 
unscientifically begs a question on which there is some 
room for doubt: and I will do my best to give further 
publicity to this correction. But he himself makes a 
precisely similar mistake in his correcting sentence ; for 
I did not omit, as he definitely implies, the word 
‘*diversas”. Moreover (apart from the careless trans- 
lation itself, which I make no attempt to justify) I have, 
for the assertion which it conveys, the authority of so 
excellent a specialist as Dove, while even Michael hints 
only the mildest doubt in a footnote, and seems even to 
have forgotten this doubt on the next page (‘‘ Salimbene 
und seine Chronik”, 77, 78). Your reviewer is there- 
fore over-hasty in condemning me as “‘ plainly” wrong 
in this interpretation, and in lecturing me upon the 
‘controversial bee in my bonnet”. He condemns me 
equally summarily for implying (as he says) that 
Salimbene ‘‘tells his tales to tickle the palates of his 
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readers”. Yet all that I say on this point, and more, is 
asserted also by Professor Michael (pp. 70, 75). Thirdly, 
he makes it a crime that I should have described the 
Parma transcript of Salimbene as ‘‘ mutilated in defer- 
ence to ecclesiastical susceptibilities”. It is difficult 
to understand how anyone who has really studied 
Salimbene could for a moment doubt this assertion : 
but your critic evidently knows little of the Chronicle : 
for he imagines the transcript to have been made in the 
nineteenth century, and ignores the plain proofs of 
ecclesiastical mutilation which are quoted even by the 
Jesuit Michael, and which might be considerably 
multiplied. Michael further points out how Affo had 
ascribed the difficulties in printing the full Salimbene to 
the fact that ‘‘ it contains matters which are serious for 
the court of Rome”, and how the MS. was shielded for 
a long time from publication by being bought into the 
Vatican (pp. 88, 89, 92 note 2). 

Lastly, may I plead briefly for my ‘‘unscholarly 
proceeding” in publishing my translations before the 
appearance of the second volume of the ‘‘ Monumenta 
Germaniz” text? Not only had I advance sheets of 
nearly a quarter of that second volume, but (by the 
kindness of Professors Clédat and Holder-Egger) I 
had long possessed full MS. collections of the impor- 
tant gaps in the Parma text. All this your critic might 
have gathered, if he had chosen, from my preface and 
my page references. I had been at work for nearly 
ten years on the book; I had already seen myself once 
forestalled by an author who had not even made such 
use as could be made of the Parma text; and when I 
learnt that the second volume would certainly not come 
out until 1907 (and perhaps, to judge from past experience, 
not even then), I decided to go to press upon the 
strength of materials which, at the worst, were far more 
complete than those from which any English writer had 
yet worked. The ripest of English Franciscan scholars, 
so far from holding me back, wrote to hasten me ; and 
Professor Holder-Egger wrote to ask whether I could 
print in time to secure notice in his preface. With regard 
to your critic’s insinuations as to my dependence on the 
Parma text, I may state that I corrected in it, by con- 
jecture, a misreading of some importance which had 
escaped both Clédat and Holder-Egger when they 
collated the MS. (M.G. p. 67 |. 37 and 68 1. 8), and 
that the latter has accepted as ‘‘ probable’ a suggested 
interpretation of mine which differs from what he had 
printed. (Errata to Vol1.) It is only by such egotistical 
pleas that an author who has spent many years in 
one corner of history can defend himself against 
the necessarily anonymous, and sometimes strongly 
biassed, attacks of the general reviewer. 


Believe me, yours, &c. 
G. G. CovuLton. 


|We do not know what Mr. Coulton means by a 
‘* general reviewer”. If he means one who reviews all 
kinds of books promiscuously, writers of that stamp do 
not contribute to the Saturpay Review. The charge 
of anonymity is as stale as it is absurd. The Editor is 
responsible, and the smarting author can always take 
any action against him he likes. Mr. Coulton says on 
p- 4 of his book that “the Chronicle was primarily 
designed for the edification of his dear niece, a nun of 
his own order ” ; he repeats the statement on p. 17; and 
with a characteristic embellishment on p. 32. Take 
away Mr. Coulton’s unauthorised insertion of the word 
“‘these” into his translation, and all direct authority for 
the statement falls to the ground. True Alfred Dove, 
a man of much learning, baldly states (without any 
attempt at proof) that the Chronicle was written for 
Sister Agnes. But what then? Is he infallible? It 
is singular the satisfaction some writers find in quoting 
a companion in error. In this particular matter, in the 
absence of all other evidence, we can only look to the 
original source and say with Professor Michael ‘ aus- 
dricklich gesagt hat es der Chronist nirgends”. We 
purposely wrote with emphasis of Mr. Coulton’s refer- 
ence to ‘‘ ecclesiastical susceptibilities”, because an 
unbiassed historian would have given a due meed of 
praise to the ecclesiastical authority for furnishing the 
Parma transcript, which, even in its mutilated form, 
as we pointed out in our review, is a sufficiently 


! 

| thirteenth century. But the theory of the Roman 
Church in the matter of decency is well known to 
be extremely rigid—it was particularly prim in the 
eighteenth century—and we think it likely enough that 
the sense of decency, as well as ecclesiastical suscepti- 
bility, guided the excisions that were made. In our 
review, for the sake of the literal, we should have 
written ‘‘also” rather than ‘‘as well”. Mr. Coulton 
accuses us of knowing ‘‘little of the Chronicle", and 
of imagining that the transcript from which the Parma 


edition was published was made in the nineteenth, 
instead of at the end of the eighteenth century. Even 
had we been unaware of the fact it would not mean 
ignorance of the Chronicle, but ignorance of the history 
of its MS. Mr. Coulton can believe that we were 
ignorant of so elementary a matter if he likes. No 
doubt such an inference might be drawn from our 
sentence as it stands, and Mr. Coulton score his 
splendid point. And we will grant some force to the 
excuses which Mr. Coulton gives for publishing his 
book before waiting for the completion of Professor 
Holder-Egger’s definitive edition of the Chronicle, but 
he will admit that it would have been better to wait for 
it. His critics would then have been in a position to 
check him more easily: the 1857 edition has become 
extraordinarily difficult to find: the ‘‘ Monumenta Ger- 
maniz Historica” can fortunately be had from Hanover 
by return of post for a fairly modest sum in marks. 
Our protest was made in the interests of the ideal 
which should rule a scholar’s work, and we hold to 
it.—Ep..S.R.] 


THE EARLDOM OF NORFOLK. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Brighton, 3 December, 1906. 
Sir,—It does not appear to have been made clear, 
in the course of the investigation of the claim to the 
Earldom of Norfolk, why Charles |.’s grant of 1644 is 
valid if that of Edward II.’s is not. Both monarchs made 
a grant of a title or dignity, to another, that belonged 
to the heirs of Roger de Bygod, and does still accord- 
ing to the authoritative decision that has been given. 
Roger de Bygod really sold his earldom to the king for 
£1,000 down and £1,000 per annum for life, but 
Edward I. could not buy it. Afterwards Roger was re- 
created Earl of Norfolk for life. The Bygods were a 
clever and always a powerful family, and their descen- 
dants, if any, are no doubt unaware of their pedigree, 
which is often the case. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
B. R. THORNTON. 


ARMY REFORM. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 
27 West Park Gardens, Kew. 

Sir,—Mr. Haldane’s speech at Bedford on the 
30th ult., sincere and courageous though it be, is not 
comfortable reading. ‘* We could not put the whole of 
our infantry, or nearly the whole of them, into the field, 
because we have not provided Army Service people for 
them. . . . We could not put into the field half the 
guns we possess. . . . We have guns and ammunition, 
but not the men to man them. . . . We have not got 
the medical attendants required. , . . We are short of 
all sorts of subsidiary supports.”” How can this dismal 
state of things be righted ? 

Artillery reform is apparently simple. Each gun will 
in future be served by one gunner, with another gunner 
as understudy ; these two being attended by a band of 
acolytes easily procurable from the civil community. 
The Field Artillery will thus at length become a rational, 
practical institution, a civil and military co-operative 
association, run on lines of the strictest economy, with- 
out vain pretensions to military efficiency. 

Reforms in the other branches of the service will be 
effected as in the navy—by reduction, which may be 
illustrated as follows. It is estimated by competent 
soldiers that (say) eighty battalions are the very smallest 
force that can carry out a certain duty with any chance 
of success. On attempting to mobilise these eighty 


grave indictment of some of the clergy in the 


battalions it is found that there is only equipment, 
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transport &c. for (say) seventy battalions. Upon this 
the Government disband ten battalions, hand their 
equipment, transport &c. to the remainder, and then 
tell us that the force is stronger than before. Which 
force? The remaining seventy battalions have no 
doubt been made more efficient than before, but to 
what purpose? The enterprise must be abandoned, 
since eighty battalions are the irreducible minimum that 
could undertake it with any hope of success. But 
surely, it may be said, seventy efficient battalions are 
better than eighty inefficient ones. No doubt they are, 
in the abstract. But if the seventy efficient battalions 
are numerically incapable of fulfilling the object for 
which they are maintained, their cost is so much money 
wasted. 

Mr. Haldane flew the ‘‘ voluntary ”’ colours at Bed- 
ford, and he must eventually fail, as Mr. Brodrick and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster failed, because he has been called 
upon to perform an impossible task. Our eighteenth- 
century army system cannot be worked in the twentieth 
century without ruinous expenditure. Under present 
industrial conditions the resources of the country are 
not capable of maintaining, on the voluntary system, 
a sufficiently large efficient army for the defence of 
England and the Colonies. But you cannot send 
conscripts abroad, says Mr. Haldane. You certainly 
cannot; but you can keep them at home (except in 
some grave emergency) and leave foreign service toa 
voluntary force, for which sufficient men are available. 
Such is the only possible way of getting what we want: 
an efficient and cheap army, with very large reserves. 

When circumstances necessitated the formation of 
small standing armies, centuries ago, we long and 
stoutly refused to be trodden upon by a brutal and 
licentious soldiery. We were forced at length to give 
way: circumstances are stronger than nations. We 
have now entered upon an era in which war is waged 
by whole nations in arms. The system may be retro- 
grade, it may be immoral ; but it is the danger against 
which we have to guard ourselves, and if we refuse to 
bend before circumstances they will break us to pieces. 

Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hime. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
7 December, 1906. 
Sir,—In the ‘‘ Morning Post” of to-day appears an 
advertisement of the above, stating what extraordinary 
bargains can be bought there. Will you allow me to 
take the first item in the advertisement, viz. Sloane’s 
“Life of Napoleon”, quoted in their list 45s.? I have 
this week bought the very same book, new, not second- 
hand, at Messrs. Mudie’s, for 35s., thus showing that 
the booksellers sell to you cheaper than the Book Club. 
From personal experience, I know that this book, and no 
doubt many others, can be bought at any respectable 
bookseller’s at far less than at the Book Club. 
Your obedient servant, 
B. Morris. 


VICEROY AND VICEREINE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Palazzina Castelli, Florence, 28 November, 1906. 
Sir,—In the second volume of ‘‘ The Life and Letters 
of Robert, Earl Lytton” Lady Betty Balfour speaks of 
her father and mother as ‘‘ Viceroy and Vicereine” of 
India. Such a misuse of language calls for a mild 
protest. It is clear that, as Representative of Queen 
Victoria, it was Lord Lytton, and not his wife, who 
was the Vicereine. Lady Betty seems to think that 
Vicereine is the natural feminine of Viceroy. This 
is not the case. The only circumstances in which 
the wife of a Governor-General can be called a Vicereine 
are when the Sovereign is a married man—as at present ; 
then, while the Governor-General represents the King, 
his wife may be said to represent, socially, the Queen 
Consort. Of what Queen, it may be asked, was Lady 

Lytton the ‘‘ vice” ? 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Freperic H. BALrour. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL OF TO-DAY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy Review. 
30 November. 


S1r,—I read with pleasure the letter you published 
from Mr. Tristram on Rugby football. As one who 
has coached school fifteens for many years I heartily 
endorse what he says. The game is getting too fast 
for growing boys, and more than that it is tending to 
become too fast for all genuine amateurs, and is there- 
fore in danger of falling into the hands of professionals 
on that account alone. But there is another point that 
he did not mention. The game is becoming less valu- 
able as an educational instrument than it was fifteen 
years ago. It ought to develop the body and foster 
dash and pluck. Its recent development is, however, 
all in the other direction, the object of our legislators 
being apparently to improve it from a spectacular point 
of view. The scrimmages in which our youngsters 
could formerly develop their muscles get shorter and 
shorter every year, and it is questionable whether the 
ordinary heavyweight at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen will in the future be worth playing at all. 
Again, the ‘‘ passing” game is ruining all individuality 
among the ‘ backs”, the modern ‘‘ outside” being 
practically taught to shuffle off the responsibility of 
doing something upon someone else as soon as he can. 
It did people twice as much good to go banging through 
as they used to do fifteen years ago. Lastly, one of 
the finest things in the game to my mind was to see 
some light ‘‘ outside” fling himself on the ball at the 
feet of a forward rush, yet if refereeing such as [ 
witnessed the other day is to become general, this 
‘* falling’ will soon be a thing of the past. A man no 
sooner fell than there was a free kick for not getting 
off the ball, and it was pointed out after the match 
that it would pay better not to fall at all, but to take 
a speculative kick—just what we used to be taught was 
“‘funking”! I maintain that there ought to be a 
formed-up scrimmage whenever a genuine rush has 
been stopped in this way—a player ought to get some 
reward for his pluck, not a penalty kick against him. 
The only argument against this is that the stoppage 
would annoy the spectators. I ask, Why should the 
moral value of our grand old game be sacrificed to 
please spectators, many of whom hardly know a Rugby 
ball from a pumpkin ? Yours faithfully, 

MASTER. 


THE REVOKE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Clairville, 6 December, 1906. 

Sir,—I cannot resist the pathetic but evidently 
genuine appeal of ‘‘ Cards”. The point he raises was 
decided by an arbitrator, and the decision accepted by 
‘* Cavendish ” and the late Mr. James Clay some thirty 
years ago when Whist was in its prime. 

The revoking players claimed to score the game by 
the tricks or honours or both left them after their 
adversaries had exacted the penalty. On the face of it, 
it would appear by Law 72, if this law stood alone, that 
the claim was just. It was decided against them under 
Law 82 on the grounds that permission to score the 
game would in certain cases limit the adversaries in 
their choice, such limitation being contrary to the spirit 
and intention of Law 72. 

This decision appears I believe in ‘‘ Short Whist ” by 
James Clay or in the later editions of ‘‘ Cavendish” on 
Whist. It amounts in some cases to an extra penalty 
as against the revoking players, and Law 82 should, 
as I suggested in my previous letter, have appeared 
as section iv. of Law 72. 

I assumed that ‘‘ Cards” wished to re-open an old 
controversy in which ixea rrepoevra were ‘‘ frequent 
and painful and free”. This is evidently not so, and I 
hope ‘‘ Cards” will substitute forgiveness for sarcasm. 

At the same time I would ask permission to remind 
‘*Cards” that anonymity invites if it does not justify 
discourtesy. Yours very truly, 

Husert V. DuNcoMBe. 
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STATIUS, S/LVZ v. 4. 


TELL me, thou gentlest god, the sin of youth 
The crime whereof the bitter wage is this 

That I alone should lack thy boon, O Sleep. 

Still is each flock, the birds, the beasts are still, 

The tree-tops bow to what seems weary slumber, 

Changed the fierce river’s note, the troubled deep 

Is calm, the seas lean on the earth and rest. 

And yet the seventh moon has looked upon 

My drawn and haggard cheek, the lamps that shine 

On (Eta or on Paphos seven times 

Revisited my bed, the seventh dawn 

O’ertaken my distress and out of pity 

Sprinkled and quickened with its cooling spray. 


But now ah me! this same unending night 
Some youth there is who clinging to his love 
Dares to reject thee, sleep. Leave him and come! 
To plunge thy wings deep in my eyes, I ask not. 
Be that the prayer of gladder men—just touch, 
Touch me with thy wand’s tip, it is enough— 
Or lightly hover with thy knee and pass. 

C. D, FISHER. 


REVIEWS. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


**Gilchrist's Life of William Blake.” Edited by W. 
Graham Robertson. London: Lane. 1906. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


“The Letters of William Blake.’ Together with his 
Life by F. Tatham. Edited by A. G. B. Russell. 
London: Methuen. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


**The Poetical Works of William Blake.” Edited by 
Edwin J. Ellis. In Two Volumes. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1906. 12s. net. 


“ William Blake.” Vol. I. Illustrations of the Book of 
Job, with a General Introduction. By Laurence 
Binyon. London: Methuen. 1906. 2ls. net. 


\ ILLIAM BLAKE, say what else you will about 

him, was an amazing man. Whether or no you 
admire his work, this much is indisputable, that, being 
of humble birth, having little influence and meagre 
educational advantages, he wrote such poems (especially 
if ** The Prophetic Books” may be called poems) and 
painted such pictures, as no other man before or after 
him ever wrote or painted. His talents, while he lived, 
brought him but beggarly reward and no great fame. 
Posterity, following the lead of Gilchrist, Rossetti 
and Mr. Swinburne, has paid him an enthusiastic, if 
tardy, recognition, and to-day his work has a vogue 


which some still think is quite out of due proportion to’ 


its merits. The dissentients may be right, but he was 
essentially a man not to be judged hastily; and we 
would recommend all, before condemning him, first to 
read and ponder well over these words of Blake’s com- 
patriot and elder contemporary, Edmund Burke: “If 
ever we should find ourselves disposed not to admire 
those "—referring to certain poets and artists, Michael 
Angelo among them—‘‘ whom all the learned had ad- 
mired, not to follow our own fancies, but to study them, 
until we know how and what we ought to admire ; and 
if we cannot arrive at this combination of admiration 
with knowledge, rather to believe that we are dull than 
that they have been imposed on”. All the learned have 
not admired Blake, but many have ; and Pope warns us 
that ‘‘ Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss ”’. 
Study Blake, then, and begin at the beginning ; to 
Gilchrist you must still go for your main facts, as Mr. 
Graham Robertson says in introducing his new edition. 
The editor has not lessened the usefulness of the Life 
by omitting most of the poems originally included, 
whereby he has brought it within the more convenient 
compass of a single volume ; on the other hand, he has 


enhanced its value by adding many. reproductions of 
Blake’s pictures. Compared with Gilchrist Tatham’s 
Life is a poor thing, the effusion of an hysterical and 
indiscriminating fanatic. Mr. Yeats had already used 
most of the material parts in his introduction to 
‘‘ Blake’s Poems” (in the Muses’ Library Series, 1893), 
and by itself it would hardly have been worth publish. 
ing. But it serves well enough as a preface to the 
excellent selection of Letters which Mr. Russell has 
brought together. These letters give us a better idea 
of the man than any biography. Gilchrist devoted a 
long chapter to showing that Blake was not mad, as 
his detractors have always alleged. Genius and mad. 
ness have often been mistaken one for the other; 
‘*omne ignotum pro insano” is a guiding principle of 
some minds; but Blake’s letters make us feel that in 
his case the taunt of insanity is peculiarly impertinent. 
We see revealed in them a man quick-tempered indeed 
but simple and generous, confident in his artistic 
powers, wrapt up in his work, and caring little for 
worldly things, wonderful most of all in this, that in 
manhood he still had the vivid gorgeous imagination 
of a child. What would not some of us give to have 
that last treasure, even if the possession of it lost us 
our reputation for sanity! ‘‘I am happy”, he says 
in a letter dated in August 1709, ‘‘to find a great 
majority of fellow-mortals who can elucidate my visions, 
and particularly they have been elucidated by children, 
who have taken a greater delight in contemplating 
my pictures than I even hoped. Neither youth nor 
childhood is folly or incapacity. Some children are 
fools, and so are some old men”; in another of the 
same year, a few days later, ‘‘As to myself, I live by 
miracle. As I know that he who works and 
has his health cannot starve, I laugh at fortune, and 
so go on and on. I think I foresee better things 
than I have ever seen before. My work pleases my 
employer, and I have an order for fifty small pictures 
at one guinea each, which is something better than 
mere copying after another artist. But above all | 
feel happy and contented”. If this be madness, it is 
‘*amabilis insania” indeed; how much more agree- 
able a man would Samuel Johnson have been, had he 
had a little of it: and others. There is much to be 
said for Gilchrist, who ‘‘ would rather be mad with 
William Blake than sane with nine-tenths of the 
world”. Many people enjoy reading biographies of 
notable men, though they do not understand or care 
to understand the minuter details of the arts or sciences 
in which such men made their mark. With them these 
two books ought to find favour ; for they are not over- 
loaded with technicality, and the story of Blake’s life 
as told in them, quite apart from his poetry, his 
painting and his mysticism, is full of human interest. 
If ‘‘ The Prophetic Books” are ever to appeal to any 
besides the few who have the leisure to give the better 
part of their lives to them, they must first be well 
edited ; and a necessary supplement to the edition will 
be a full vocabulary of proper names with references 
and cross-references. The edition ought to be under- 
taken by one who has had to teach; no one else can 
appreciate and understand the difficulties of those who 
have to learn. Mr. Ellis has produced an edition of 
Blake’s poetical works, which we wish we could praise 
as much as we admire the labour which he has 
spent on it. It may be a convenient book for 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Yeats, who probably know 
Blake almost by heart. Others, who have more to 
learn, will be exasperated by it ; they have to read a 
text now as Blake wrote it, now as Mr. Ellis thinks 
Blake meant to write it, with Blake’s undoubted errors 
sometimes emended, sometimes left untouched ; they 
find Mr. Ellis’ notes and essays, which are none too 
lucid, scattered about through the two volumes, but 
no one coherent scheme of Blake’s philosophy ; they 
have to seek Mr. Ellis’ meaning through the blinding 
medium of small close italics ; and lastly, there is no 
sort of index or glossary of names. These things are 
almost enough to make the weaker brother ‘ fall 
back”, as Mr. Ellis puts it, ‘‘on the usual resource 
of the ignorant, and conclude that the author did not 
understand what he meant himself”. It does not help 
us much to be told that Blake ‘‘ struck out a new path 
of interpretation in harmony with Swedenborgianism 
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THE ENGLISH PATENTS OF 
MONOPOLY. 

(Harvard Economic Studies. Vol. I.) 
WILLIAM HYDE PRICE, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 6s, net. 


TACITUS AND OTHER ROMAN 
STUDIES. 


By GASTON BOISSIER, Author of ‘‘Cicero and his Friends.” 
Translated by W. G. HUTCHINSON. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


“The study on Tacitus is as able a piece of scholarly writing as we can remem- 
ber to have read for a long time...... the book has a historical importance almost as 
great as its literary merit.” —Book: 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 
Marie Corelli. 


(Third Edition, 
GROWTH. Graham Travers. 
THE EIGHT GUESTS. Percy White. 


A Complete Catalogue of Books published by Archibald Constable & Co., arranged in classes, with analytical notes and brief 
reviews, is now ready; also a List of Books issued during the autumn. 


Gonstahble’s Monthly Book List will be sent regularly, post free, if desired. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lrp., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S New Books SUPPLEMENT. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. LONDON: 8 DECEMBER, 1906. 
FOURTH LARGE IMPRESSION. HANS BREITMANN. 
“Charles Godfrey Leland: a Biography.” By Elizabeth 


THE REMINISCENCES 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. 


With Portrait. 15s. net. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANEC- 
TES OF AN OLD OFFICER. By Col. JAMES P. ROBERTSON, 
eS B. With Portraits, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
EVENING STANDARD.—“ One of the brightest vol of reminiscences 
awe have come across for some time.” 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. An Account 
of the Repatriation of the Boers and Natives in Orange River Colony, 1902- 
1904. By G. B. BEAK, late Assistant Secretary to the Orange River Colon 
Repatriation Department. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo. 12s. “od. 
net. 


LETTERS OF GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Arranged by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. With 
Portraits, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —‘‘The story of murs, life is absolutely 
quivering with human interest and sympath 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. By the Rev. 


HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Murray's Handbook to Syria and 
Palestine,” 1902. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*‘A book of abounding interest and bright, 
‘inspiriting vitality. ‘Patrollers of Palestine’ is, indeed, one of the 
most amusing and Brent ny travel-books we have ever met, 
7 its =a = largely due to the originality and freshness 
of its scheme 


WESTERN TIBET AND THE BRITISH 
. BORDERLAND. 1d CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Indian Civil Service ; uty Commissioner of Almora. Royal 8vo. with 
Illustrations, Maps, and 21s, net. 
DAILY MAIL. yey - ipetegra ph bas never been turned to such 
eres s story of his special mission 
= r. Sherring asant narrative of his wander- 
is fall of and easily- erudition.” 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. Ano Account of the 
First Mission sent yf the American Government to the King of Kings. By 
ROBERT P. SKINNER, American Consul-General; Commissioner to 
1903-1904. With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy &vo. 
12s. net. 

MORNING POST.—‘“* Decidedly interesting and instruetive. The 
pw A tale of dry-as-dust diplomacy, but quite a human 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR 
HEARTLESS HOMES.” 


MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. By Harry 


GRAHAM. Illustrated by D. S. GROESBECK. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


DAILY MAIL.—“ This is a delightful volume, and we have punctuated our 
@erusal of it with much laughter. 


NEW G. BOOK. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1906. 


Sir 
F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 104 Cartoons from the Westminster = 
Super-royal 4to. 6s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM 
FLOOR. By M. COLERIDGE, Author of “‘The King with Two 
Faces,” ‘“‘ The Fiery I Dawn,” &e. 


TRIBUNE.—“ ‘The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor’ is a charming 
creation. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Miss Coleridge has not hitherto written 
-anything so purely charming as ‘The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor.’’ 


‘(OCCASION’S FORELOCK. By Vioter A. 
SIMPSON, Author of ‘‘ The Bonnet Conspirators.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“The book's merit lies in the 
character it discloses.” S met in penetrating knowledge of 


‘QUICKSILVER AND FLAME. By Sr. Joun 
LUCAS, Author of ‘ The Absurd Repentance.” 

‘THE MILLMASTER. By C. Cauttey. 


YORKSHIRE POST.—“ A novel of universal appeal.” 
YORKSHIRE OBSERVER.—" A work of many-sided excellence.” 


THE BASKET OF FATE. By SIDNEY 
PICKERING, Author of “ Verity,” “ The Key of Paradise,” & 
TATLER.—" An engaging story of real English life.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W 


Robins Pennell. Two vols. London: Constable. 


1906. 21s. net. 


,—— back five and thirty years, to a time 
‘When all the world was young, lad, and all 
the trees were green” (with beautiful black trunks, for 
in the early ’seventies ‘‘ the world” was London), one 
remembers a great coruscation, an embrasement 
général, of American Humour”. 

Doubtless, this memory is a little illusory. The 
books we have in mind probably succeeded each other 
at intervals, but, the gaps between filled up by time, 
one feels that it was possible, in that golden age, to go 
to Camden Hotten’s shop in Piccadilly and buy the 
‘“*Biglow Papers” and ‘‘Hans Breitmann”, the 
‘* Jumping Frog” and the “‘ Luck of Roaring Camp”, 
mostly pirated we fear, but all new. 

The novelty was no doubt part of the charm. 
Nowadays when ‘‘ American Humour” has been done 
to dotage and death, those who knew it not in its youth 
may think that novelty was the only charm. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, who has given us the bio- 
graphy of her uncle, Charles Godfrey Leland, commonly 
known, rather to his own grudgment, as Hans Breit- 
mann, has ‘‘heard it said that the ‘ younger generation’ 
does not read the ‘ Breitmann Ballads’”. But the 
youngest and most omniscient should pause before 
certifying his father as of unsound mind, because he 
admired Mark Twain and Bret Harte, Lowell and 
Leland. 

‘*It had for long been understood between us”, says 
Mrs. Pennell, ‘‘that I was to finish the ‘Memoirs’ of 
my uncle, if he did not live to finish them himself”. 
‘* But no sooner did the time come, than I felt the im- 
possibility of doing the work in exactly the manner 
both he and I had thought it could be done.” ‘‘ There- 
fore I have left the ‘Memoirs’ the fragment they are, 
and have told the story of his life from the beginning in 
my own fashion.” And, if Mrs. Pennell will pardon 
the substitution of Johnson’s conclusion for her own 
more modest one, ‘‘ have done it very well”. 

It was not lack of material, rather it was plethora, 
that gave Mrs. Pennell pause. Leland, most poly- 
hedral of men, Mystic, Linguist, Folklorist, Prophet of 
Practical Education, Practitioner of half a hundred 
minor arts, Romany Rye and Hexenmeister, wrote on 
subjects as far apart as ‘‘ The Poetry and Mystery of 
Dreams” and ‘‘ Mending and Repairing”. (‘* In- 
valuable” he writes ‘‘for Housekeepers, Owners of 
Furniture or Books, Toys, Leather, Torn Garments 
&c.”) He wrote ‘‘ Songs of the Sea and Lays of the 
Land ” (praised of ‘‘ My foe Lang”) and a monograph 
on Abraham Lincoln. He wrote about Practical Edu- 
cation and about Ping Wing the Pieman’s son. He 
wrote magazine articles innumerable. He wrote 
‘many manuscript volumes” of ‘‘ Memoranda, Notes, 
Reminiscences, Jottings, Ana, Memorials, Anecdotes, 
Comments, &c.” and illustrated them ‘‘ with initial 
letters and borders in pen and ink, or brilliantly illu- 
minated”. He wrote letters past counting. ‘‘I am, 
I believe” he wrote to Mrs. Pennell, ‘‘the Last of the 
Letter Writers”. Much of this book is filled with his 
letters, delightful letters, illustrated with charming 
scratches. He could not begin a letter from Nurem- 
berg without first drawing the ‘‘ wilderness of old 
houses rising one over the other with high-peaked roofs 
and dormer windows” he looked on, and working the 
D of his ‘‘ Dear P.” into the design. Another letter 
has a most lovely Elefant (as he elects to spell it) and 
a portrait of himself as Vice-President of the Germanic 

useum Association. If the last, he was one of the 
best of letter writers. 

Of the ‘‘ Breitmann Ballads” he wrote in ‘94, ‘‘I 
don’t dislike my Breitmann Ballads—indeed I love 
many of them but I am sometimes highly pained when 
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I find that people know nothing ‘else about me, have 
never heard of my ‘ Practical Education’ or what I 
have done in Industrial Art, Language, Tradition, &c.”. 
It is the fate of men who have once made the world 
laugh, that any serious work they may afterwards take 
up shall be suspect. Why should the world care that 
Leland was one of the first to perceive that education 
of the head without education of the hand was a cruel 
kindness, a giving the children stones for bread ? 
How should the world know that he gave years of his 
life to teaching, by lecture, by example, by careful 
individual training, his beloved minor arts? There was 
nothing amusing in that, and he was Hans Breitmann. 
Let him make them more mirth. 

We own that we do not find in ‘‘ Breitmann”’ quite 
all that Mrs. Pennell finds there. We cannot say that, 
for us, ‘‘ Der Breitmann” quite ‘‘solfe de infinide’’. 
For one thing, we have a prejudice against Macaronics. 
But the German-English of ‘‘ Breitmann ” is as good as 
such things can be. Leland knew German as well 
as his mother-tongue (he spent three years of youth 
in Heidelberg and Munich). Quite late in life he 
‘*thought in the dear old Munich lingo”. And, in 
spite of prejudice, we own to a sneaking kindness for 
Hans. There isa strange attraction about the meta- 
physical, beer-swilling, sentimental, abominable, pious 
old blackguard. He has his merits. He fights like 
Friar John and all his cooks. He loots, most onver- 
shamedly as he would say himself. Never ‘‘ astonished 
at his own moderation ” because he had none. But he 
draws the line at political trickery, which is something. 
It is no use quoting from the book. It may be in 
everyone’s hands, even in those of the ‘‘ younger 
generation”. For Leland estimated, in 1go1, that 
including the four pirated issues more than sixty 
thousand copies had appeared. And it does not bear 
quotation well. 

The truth is the book is Rabelaisian. Not in coarse- 
ness, but in spirit. It is the work of a true Panta- 
gruelist. And Rabelais is like green figs, which you 
either like very much or do utterly eschew and abhor. 
Leland was a real lover of Rabelais. In ’47 he writes 
to his brother Henry ‘‘ If you can” (mark the faithful 
disciple of the Master whose watchword was ‘‘ Fay ce 
que voudras”’) ‘‘ If you can, read Rabelais—it did me 
more good than almost any book I ever read”. And 
later, in °78, with Sir Walter Besant, he founded the 
Rabelais Club in London, which was to be the Quint- 
essential Club with no nobodies in it. He had his 
reward, for ‘‘Moiennant ung peu de Pantagruelisme 
(vous entendez que c’est certaine gayeté d’esperit con- 
ficte en mespris des choses fortuites)” he lived to be 
nearly eighty, ‘‘Sain et degourt: pret 4 boire, si 
voulez”. 

As a Romany Rye he inevitably comes into com- 
parison with Borrow. Not that the men were alike, 
except in such minor points as the great height, but 
because no one who has fallen under the spell can say 
“Gypsy ” without thinking of Lavengro. Leland’s 
gypsy books are as attractive in their way as Borrow’s 
in theirs. But utterly different ; leaving no question of 
competition unless it be on abstruse matters of Romany 
erudition. The fact is, that Leland, as Mrs. Pennell 
points out, ‘‘The Rye” as his familiars all called him, 
was a Rye with a difference. He would walk miles to 
find a tinker and hobnob with him, but would never 
have thought of commencing tinker for himself. No 
Jasper seems to have called him ‘‘ brother”. Intimate 
as he was with them, with the gypsies as with his 
friends he was always ‘‘ The Rye”. But the great dif- 
ference between Borrow and Leland was in the tem- 
perament of the two men. We must admit that Lavengro 
was a bit of an egotist. Mrs. Pennell goes so far as to 
doubt his love of Nature ‘‘ save as a background for his 
own dramatic self”. And there was the dark hour with 
Borrow: the ‘‘inscrutable horror’ to reckon with. 
Whereas Leland was the sunniest of men. ‘“ Full of 
schemes for publishing to the world the ‘Gospel of 
Joyousness ’, in which his faith was strong”. ‘‘ At no 
period of his life would he permit the luxury of woe to 
himself or to anybody else.”’ It was partly no doubt 
difference of constitution, partly perhaps of position. 
Borrow was always poor, Leland, after his father’s 
death, a rich man. ‘'A very wealthy man” as Max 


Strakosch bears witness. But who shall be witness for 
Max Strakosch? Wealth is comparative. 

In his last years ‘‘ The Rye” dwelt in Florence, still at 
work. Consorting this time with witches, real live 
hereditary witches, working wonders himself with the 
‘Black Stone of the Voodoos”. He had a half- 
serious, half-laughing belief in his own magic. But we 
nd prefer the Occultist to the Rationalist. The 
ormer does at least believe in something ‘‘ back of 
beyond”’, while the latter too often bears a strong 
family likeness to David's fool. 

Wherever we see Leland he is picturesque. Whether 
in infancy, when ‘‘ he was carried up to the garret by 
his old Dutch nurse, who was said to be a sorceress, 
and left there with a Bible, a key, and a knife on his 
breast, lighted candles, money, and a plate of salt at his 
head”. Or, on the hill at Epsom winning cocoanuts at 
the sticks, and dropping them to parta fight. Or, at 
last, at near four-score, sitting beneath the chestnut 
trees by Florence, a splendid patriarch, like the wise 
king ‘‘ beneath the solemn Syrian cedars”. He died 
20 March, 1903, having been born in August 1824. 

Mrs. Pennell has written a very welcome book, with- 
out a dull page in it. It is ‘“‘enriched” with many 
facsimiles of Leland’s own letters and drawings, and of 
letters from such men as Lowell, Holmes, Borrow and 
Tennyson. And with photogravures ; we really must 
protest a little against the shiny horrors of some of 
these, but Leland’s own portrait in the first volume is 
fine. 

Like all those dear Americans, Mrs. Pennell gives 
us one or two gentle digs, where she disapproves. As 
at Lord Houghton’s asking friends to breakfast at ten 
o’clock ‘this morning”. ‘‘ At what unearthly hour 
then, I ask with compassion, did Lord Houghton rout 
his unfortunate guests out of their beds?” Ten may 
be early now, but we can assure Mrs. Pennell that it 
was quite late in the seventies. But her cruellest 
attack is on poor George Augustus Sala, whose ‘‘ letters 
are as full of quotations as if destined for his columns 
of G. A. S.—surely none but an Englishman could have 
used such a signature in all seriousness!” It may be, 
we think it is, cruel to call a baby George Augustus, 
but when he has got his initials may he not use them ? 
And Sala was something besides an Englishman. If 
we mistake not, he had much foreign blood in his 
veins. 

But these are trifles. For Mrs. Pennell’s work we 
have little but praise, for her subject the greatest 
admiration. Decent people bar puns, so we hasten 
to say that the following lines are the Autocrat’s, 
though the sentiment be ours :— 


‘* A health to stout Hans Breitmann! How long before 


we see 
Another Hans as handsome—as bright a man as he.” 


“SCOTIA” ANTARCTICA. 


‘‘ The Voyage of the ‘ Scotia.’: being the Record of a 
Voyage of Exploration in Antarctic Seas.” By 
Three of the Staff. London: Blackwood. 1906. 
21s. net. 


} hae a bibliographical point of view it is a pity 

the authors’ names do not appear on the title- 
page; but the chapters written by the several 
members of the staff are duly authenticated in the table 
of contents—Mr. R. C. Mossman the well-known 
meteorologist is responsible for six; Dr. J. H. Harvey 
Pirie, surgeon and geologist, for four; and Mr. R. N. 
Rudmose Brown, botanist, for seven. The organiser 
and leader of the expedition Mr. W. S. Bruce con- 
tributes a brief prefatory note in which he guarantees. . 
the faithfulness of the narrative and acknowledges the 
services of his colleagues. 

The expedition of the ‘‘ Scotia” was hampered as 
most similar expeditions have been by uncertainty 
regarding funds, for although Messrs. James and. 
Andrew Coats of Paisley generously defrayed by far the: 
greater part of the cost, they did not promise all the 
money at the outset. Hence the best part of 
the second summer when effective exploration in the 
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southern ice was possible had to be spent in coming all 
the way back to Buenos Aires (as if an Arctic expedi- 
tion had to pay a visit to Gibraltar), and hanging at 
the end of a telegraph cable until supplies were secured. 
Had the generous benefactors only made up their 
minds before the expedition sailed that they would 
support it for two years we believe that the work done 
would have been more than doubled and much anxiety 
spared to the leader. However so much has been 
accomplished by Mr. Bruce and his colleagues that the 
Messrs. Coats and other unnamed subscribers, who 
out of smaller means made proportionally handsome 
contributions, may rest well satisfied with the value 
received. 

The ‘‘Scotia” left the Clyde on 2 November, 1902, 
sailed south from the Falkland Islands on 26 January, 
1903, and reached the farthest point, 70° 25’ S., on 
22 February, returned thence to the South Orkney 
Islands where she wintered from 25 March to 
27 November. The early part of the second summer 
was passed in the visit to Buenos Aires which should 
not have been necessary, and it was not until 
22 February, 1904, that the ‘‘ Scotia” after her return 
to the South Orkneys started again on exploration. 
-On 2 March in latitude 72° 18’ S., longitude 17° 59’ W. 
she sighted new land (Coats Land) entirely covered 
with ice and snow, and unapproachable on account of 
‘the frozen sea. After twelve days spent in the neigh- 
bourhood of this coast, with some risk of being im- 
prisoned in the ice for the winter, the ship freed 
herself, thanks to the fine seamanship of Captain 
‘Thomas Robertson, and returned northward, visiting 
Gough Island on her way to Cape Town and entering 
the Clyde on 21 July, 1904. 

The expedition was singularly successful in accom- 
plishing a large amount of solid scientific work under 
difficult conditions. Mr. Bruce was well acquainted 
with the most recent oceanographical methods and 
Mr. Mossman was already a meteorologist of high 
reputation, so it is not surprising to find that in 
their respective departments more was done by the 
‘*Scotia” than by all the other Antarctic expeditions 
—that of the ‘‘ Belgica” excepted—since the classic 
cruises of Ross. Amongst the most interesting re- 
sults we must place the deletion from the map of a 
vast submarine depression believed to exist at a point 
where Ross had sounded with 4,000 fathoms of line 
and found no bottom. Mr. Bruce got a depth of 2,660 
fathoms, and from the strong undercurrents of which 
he obtained evidence there is no doubt that Ross’ 
thick hempen line was carried hither and thither in the 
water and so prevented from sinking straight. The 
‘*Scotia’s” soundings were numerous and accurate 
and fill a most important gap on the charts of ocean 
depths. The collections of marine fauna and flora 
were also particularly good, and a special feature was 
made of skeletons of seals and birds, the bones being 
cleaned by the Prince of Monaco’s neat method of 
sinking them in nets in deep water for the small 


crustaceans to devour the flesh. 


Gough Island, though situated in mid-Atlantic, had 
never been visited by men of science, so that the staff 


-of the ‘‘ Scotia” had the rare privilege of studying the 


fascinating problems of island life in an absolutely 
virgin field. 

In meteorology the expedition inaugurated a new 
era. Mr. Mossman remained on Laurie Island in the 
stone hut which had been built as an observatory, and 
spent a second winter there reinforced by a party of 
observers from the Argentine Republic, nor did he 
leave until the Argentine Government had established 
a permanent meteorological observatory on that un- 
utterably dreary island, manned by the staff of observers 
which the British nation found itself too poor to main- 
tain in the unique station on the summit of Ben Nevis. 
The incident suggests a contrast which the perfervidum 
ingenium Scotorum has not neglected to rub in well. 

e note with pleasure the careful selection of the 
numerous photographs reproduced, all are excellent 


-and clearly printed ; but we wish that the frontispiece 


had done more justice to the fine lines and graceful 
spars of the most beautiful ship that ever left our shores 


“on polar service. 


espite its composite authorship, its unnecessary 


limitation of appeal to ‘‘ Scots throughout the world”, 
and a more literal rendering of the virile talk of the 
sailor-man than is usual, the tale is well and truly told. 
The scientific cruise of the ‘‘ Scotia” thus presented 
does not fall behind more popular and showy expedi- 
tions in interest or literary merit. 


BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 


‘*Qne of Clive’s Heroes” and ‘‘ Samba.” By Herbert Strang. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. each. 


Mr. Herbert Strang improves with every season, which is 
saying much when we remember how good his previous work 
has been. After the death of G. A. Henty it was recognised 
that his place in due time was likely to be filled by Herbert 
Strang. In the opinion of many it is more than filled already. 
Herbert Strang tells a story as well as Henty told it, and his 
style is much more finished. There is no reason why such a 
book as “ One of Clive’s Heroes” or “ Samba” should be read 
only by boysand girls. “ One of Clive’s Heroes” at first blush 
may seem to challenge comparison with Henty’s “ With Clive 
in India”, but as a fact the two stories are totally distinct and 
Mr. Strang only covers the years 1754 to 1757. His Desmond 
Burke might have made a very excellent companion for Henty’s 
Charlie Marryat, but the one saw a good deal more of Clive in 
India than the other. Mr. Strang has like Henty gone to the 
best authorities for his information, he has had personal 
experience of India and he insinuates his history into the general 
narrative in a way which never checks its dramatic interest for a 
moment. 

Of the propriety of “Samba” we are not quite sure. It is a 
story written with the purpose of showing up the horrors of 
the rubber traffic on the Congo. It is not disputed that King 
Leopold and his officers have abused the trust reposed in them 
by Europe, but whether a book for young people should be 
built up on a grave political problem, the data for which are 
taken from one side only, is a matter for serious doubt. Mr. 
Strang’s heroes naturally do deeds of daring in the interests of 
the luckless natives, and the character of the book is shown by 
Mr. Martindale’s exhortation tohis nephew. “I sha’n’t live to 
do anything for these poor niggers, but you will,—you will, Jack. 
And | want you to vow here at this moment to do what I must 
leave undone—fight the Congo State, Jack, fight Leopold, with 
your hands, your tongue, your pen, here, in Europe, in America ; 
fight him in the name of humanity and of God.” The story is 
full of pathos and is admirably told, with the same informing 
touches that we find in all Mr. Strang’s books. As an 
instance of what we mean take the reference by Miramba to a 
white man called in his own country Tanalay (Stanley) but on 
the Congo Bula Matadi (“ breaker of rocks”). Both books are 
well illustrated by Mr. William Rainey. 


‘* Across the Spanish Main.” By Harry Collingwood. London: 
Blackie. 5s. 


How long has Mr. Harry Collingwood’s name as a writer for 
boys been familiar? It seems to us that it was well known in 
the heyday of Kingston and Ballantyne the brave. He is in his 
element on the Spanish Main in the days of Queen Bess. He 
rings the changes on all the old incidents witha freshness which 
might make one imagine that he thought he had struck out a new 
line. This story will be enjoyed by the youngster of to-day as 
keenly as its predecessors were enjoyed by his father. Roger 
Trevose and Harry Edgwyth under Cavendish assist at great 
deeds in the bearding of the lordly Spaniard inthe West Indies, 
get marooned on a lonely island, are taken prisoners and 
doomed by Alvarez, Chief of the Holy Inquisition, to die. The 
book has one novelty: both heroes do not escape. Harry 
Edgwyth is done to death under his friend’s eyes. It is not 
often writers for the young deliberately allow a hero to suffer 
in this way. Mr. W. Rainey illustrates the book. 


“Roger the Bold” and ‘‘ With Roberts to Candahar’. By 
Captain F. 8. Brereton. London: Blackie. 6s. each. 


Captain Brereton is another of the regular contributors to 
Christmas juvenile book-making. “ Roger the Bold” is a tale 
of the conquest of Mexico, whilst “ With Roberts to Candahar” 
deals with the third Afghan war. Rogers adventures in 
Mexico, where he becomes a chief, fighting the Spaniards and 
searching for treasure, like those of Alec Dennis in Afghani- 
stan in his efforts to effect the rescue of his father, who was a 
survivor of the Cavagnari massacre, leave the reader almost 
breathless. Captain Brereton’s resource and spirit as a story- 
teller seem to develop each year, and as his stories are always 
based on actuality we feel that the reading of them carries 
with it not only excitement but instruction. Like G. A. Henty 
he seeks his subject-matter in many lands and at times of great 
crises, and his books are always wholesome and manly. Both 
volumes are vigorously illustrated, “Roger the Bold” by 
Mr. Stanley Wood and “With Roberts to Candahar” by 
Mr. W. Rainey. 
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“The Lost Explorers.” By Alexander Macdonald. London: 


Blackie. 6s. 


Mr. Alexander Macdonald’s is one of the rapidly advancing 
reputations among writers for boys. This story of the track- 
less Australian desert is based on actual experience, and is as 
exciting as was his previous account of his adventures, “ In 
Search of El Dorado”. It describes the adventures in the 
Never Never Land of Bob Wentworth and Jack Armstrong, 
two lads who each grew tired of office routine at home. Their 
imaginations were fired by reports of the doings of the Bentley 
Exploring Expedition and of the possibility of striking gold. 
They joined Mackay the fine Scotsman who was supposed to 
be the sole survivor of the expedition, and their experiences 
in the Bush in search of a mysterious mountain result in their 
discovery of two of Mackay’s late companions. Mr. Mac- 
donald’s story is well illustrated by Mr. Arthur H. Buckland. 


“The Boys of Brierley Grange.’ By Fred. Whishaw. London: 
Chambers. 3s. 6d. 


**The Competitors.” By Fred. Whishaw. London: Wells Gardner. 
2s. 


The great difficulty in the construction of the average school 
story is to find some central theme round which to group the 
various episodes. The love intrigue which supplies the ganglia 
of the ordinary novel is more or less unavailable. The author 
of “The Boys of Brierley Grange” may therefore be congratu- 
lated on having hit on the ingenious idea of taking for his plot 
the unravelling of a sleep-walking mystery. The interest is 
maintained to the very end, thanks to the admirable series of 
false scents that the author devises when he does not vary his 
method by creating an atmosphere of unfounded suspicion 
around the unwitting culprit, the dissipation of which only 
results in his triumphant exoneration. When at last the 
murder is out, no one is more surprised than the unconscious 
villain himself, while the apparent villain who has tried to hunt 
him down is robbed of all desire of revenge on finding that the 
object of his hate is the preserver of his own life. We cannot 
help fancying that the author might well have composed a 
tragic finale. Who knows if the conventional demand for a 
happy ending only prevailed at the last moment ? 


“The Competitors” gets its title from a peculiar type of 
scholarship founded by a minor Rhodes for the boys of 
Upton House. The unusual conditions of the bursaries are 
thus described by the founder himself. “The qualifications of 
the winners of my scholarships—and this is the chief point—are 
not to be merely that skill in acquiring the dead languages and 
other forms of knowledge which usually wins the prizes offered 
at school and university.” So a senior prize of £200 a year, 
and a junior prize of £100 a year, both for four years, are 
awarded on total marks, one third by the Head, one sixth by 
the assistant masters, one sixth by the parents of the boys, and 
one third by the boys themselves who are not candidates, in the 
event of any doubt the final decision to be with the Head. 
The competition produces a plentiful crop of evil as well as of 
good qualities. There is not a dull page. The principal 
characters include a bully, and a hero, not to mention a book- 
maker and some burglars. 


“The City at the Pole.” By Gordon Stables, R.N. London: 
Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 


‘To Greenland and the Pole.” 
London : Blackie. 3s. 


Dr. Gordon Stables displays a lively imagination in these 
pages, and boys who have learned to look forward to stories 
from his pen will welcome the tale of “ The City at the Pole”. 
This city is pictured as lying in a depression where “dwells a 
race of human beings as different from any we know as we are 
from the dwarfs of Central Africa”. In this depression are to 
be found all sorts of monstrous animals which have long since 
disappeared from other portions of the globe, and patriotic 
Scottish boys will doubtless be delighted to read that the 
language of their native land is spoken by goblins in those far- 
off regions. The frolic which Douglas Grant enjoys and the 
adventures which he meets in the course of his voyage in 
search of the city will be mentally shared by the readers of 
this story. 

Dr. Gordon Stables’ “ To Greenland and the Pole” which is 
now in its second edition was originally meant as an intelli- 
gent anticipation of Nansen’s dash for the Pole. The first 
book is a mere prologue to introduce to us the two young 
heroes Colin and Olaf. It is the least interesting portion of 
the story. The author is rather slow in getting under weigh. 
There is a certain amount of goody goody moralising and a 
a age of somewhat ill-assorted naturalist’s notes. The second 

kk proceeds more briskly. The two heroes ship on a sealer 
with Reynolds, who the author informs us stands for Nansen. 
After this preliminary trip Olaf and Colin accompany their 
oT in an expedition on “skis” across Greenland. The 
third book is devoted to the conquest of the Pole on Nansen’s 
lines. This is effected with comparative ease, but the home 


By Gordon Stables. New Edition. 


are decimated by the Black Death, suffer shipwreck, lose their 
last boat and are only rescued in the nick of time from an ice 
floe on which they had sought refuge. 


‘* Firelock and Steel.” By Harold Avery. London: Nelson. 5s, 
“’Tention!’”” By G. Manville Fenn. London: Chambers. 5s. 


The Peninsular War possesses a never-waning attraction as 
a background for stories for boys, who will not be disappointed 
when they take up “Firelock and Steel”. Bob Gilroy, the 
hero, has not been brought up to any definite occupation and 
is destined to see strange scenes and wild surroundings. Mr. 
Avery has provided not only plenty of action but some mystery 
in these pages, which are enlivened by touches of humour and 
should deservedly attain popularity. The arrest of Bob on a 
charge of poaching, his escape from his difficulties by taking 
the King’s shilling, and his subsequent adventures in the 
Peninsular War, are related with spirit. To many boys the 
coloured illustrations will prove no small attraction. 

Mr. Manville Fenn’s also is a story of the Peninsular War, 
which is certain to find many admirers and to be read eagerly. 
Mr. Fenn plunges his readers at once into the thick of the 
mélée, and they will follow hotfoot the doings of his heroes 
Punchard, the young bugler, and private Penton Gray. 
These two youngsters pass through many of those hardships 
and dangers which give a spice to young life, and which 
are amply compensated by the rewards that follow in fiction 
more surely than in real life. Their cup of joy is full to the 
brim when they are summoned before the great Wellesley him- 
self and entrusted by him with an important commission. 


‘The Golden Astrolabe.” By W. A. Bryce and H. de Vere 
Stacpoole. London: Wells Gardner. 3s. 6d. 


The scene is laid in a little grey village on the west coast of 
Scotland. It relates the escapades that resulted from a morn- 
ing’s boating which two young scapegraces preferred to an 
initiation into the mysteries of the fifth proposition of Euclid. 
In abont a week they contrived to manage single-handed the 
white-sailed cutter “ Kittiwake” through a storm, only to be 
shipwrecked in the end, and to be cast away on a treasure 
island, to battle through a sandstorm, to strip jewels off the 
skeleton of a prince of the ill-fated Armada, to fight twice for 
their lives and treasure against merciless foreign pirates and 
smugglers, and to return home feeling like millionaires. The- 
old boatman McTaggart, like another philosopher of the same 
name, often took the lads out of their depth by sea, and into- 
eerie places by land, but they eventually came back to the 
harmless spot from which they started. The chums are 
cleverly sketched, and we agree with Rob Dorrock that St. Maur 
is a brick throughout. 


“The Boy Hero of Erin.” 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. 


The story of Cuchulainn (Coohoolin) is that of a lad who was. 
“certainly not less brave, and was far more chivalrous than 


By Charles Squire. London: 


any Greek or Trojan”, and was moreover “almost one of 


our ancestors, for he belonged to the same race which held the 
whole power of Imperial Rome so long at bay when Czsar 
came to add our little island to his world possessions”. His. 
story should therefore be of even more interest to British boys 
than the history of Ajax, Achilles, or Hector. Every boy and girl 
will read with breathless interest of a lad who joined the brave 
Boy-corps of Emain Macha when seven years old, and beat them. 
all singly or combined whether with his boy’s shield or spear, or 
with his hurley (hockey) club and silver ball ; who at the same- 
age killed a hound so fierce and strong that a hundred wolf- 
hounds together were not his equal ; who at seventeen was a 
full-blown warrior, killing dragons, and fighting single-handed 
against whole multitudes ; and finally against Ferdiad his noble 
friend who through treachery was persuaded to pledge himself 
to fight the battle in which both heroes met their death, 
Cuchulainn victor to the last. 


‘* Foray and Fight.” By John Finnemore. London: Chambers.. 
3s. 6d. 


With the author’s name John Finnemore, the seat of opera- 
tions Macedonia and the title of the story “ Foray and Fight”, 
surely one would be disappointed if anything short of the most 
thrilling adventures were related. Whoever follows this story: 
of an Englishman and American will have his fill of fighting. 
Maurice Boyne and Jim Lush on a holiday after big game get 
mixed up with the efforts of the Macedonians to defend their 
hamlets against the Turks. They eventually enlist in the- 
insurgent army, are engaged in endless skirmishes and sieges, 


the convoying of fugitives, and foraging for provisions under ~ 


the very nose of the Turk. They are eye-witnesses of the 
most horrible and unspeakable atrocities. The book seems to 
contain a double plea in favour of the teaching of rifle shoot- 
ing in English schools, at which the two heroes are adepts, 
and of European intervention in the Macedonian imbroglio. 
Only those who have a strong stomach can be advised to sup 
on this tale of horrors. The book in fact though highly dra- 
matic is really more for grown up people than for boys and 


coming is one long story of thrilling disaster in which the crew | girls. 
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“ The Last of the Peshwas.” By M. Macmillan. London :{Blackie. 
2s. 6d. 
Indian stories perhaps even more than other Oriental tales” 
ssess an evergreen interest, especially if they circle in any 
way around the Indian Mutiny. When written with sympathy 
and sound scholarship they form almost a necessary ingredient 
in the mental training of any youngster who can hope to 
“think imperially”. The last of the Peshwas was at the 
zenith of his power about fifty years before the Mutiny, and the 
hero of the story retires a veteran shortly before those thrilling 
scenes in the Indian drama. But in following John Hannay 
through his capture by the Peshwa, his imprisonment and 
threatened torture bya prince nominally at peace with the 
British, but thirsting like a panther for white man’s blood, we 
get a good insight into the character of the Indians of a past 
eneration, and of the causes leading up tothe Mutiny. There 
is plenty of fighting and treachery, but even in those early days 
there was not wanting among the warriors a nucleus of that 
Indian army of which we to-day are so justly proud. 


“With Gordon at Khartum.” By Eliza F. Pollard. London: 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Young readers will follow with interest this story of the 
adventures of Harold Anderson and his friend Johnnie Cave in 
Egypt and the Sudan at the time when General Gordon was 
sent to Khartum. The perils of young Cave at Khartum, his 
miraculous escape, his recovery of his sister who disappeared 
mysteriously from Alexandria at the outbreak of Arabi’s 
rebellion, and his rescue of his friend from captivity in 
Omdurman are well told. 


“The Lost Treasure Cave.” By Everett McNeil. London: 
Chambers. 5s. 

Dick Orson and Harry Ashton, the heroes of this story of 
adventures with the cowboys of Colorado, will be familiar to 
and welcomed by readers of “Chums in the Far West”. If 
they only get half the warmth of welcome from their readers 
which they receive from the cowboys on the ranch in Colorado 
Mr. McNeil ought to be satisfied. Mere contemplation of the 
perils the boys undergo but fortunately survive almost takes 
one’s breath away. Apache Indians encompass them and take 
them prisoners, but they display an ingenuity in escape which 
not only deserves but commands success. Admirers of Mr. 
Everett McNeil will be glad to hear that they are to meet these 
dauntless young people again. ‘ 


“Jack Haydon’s Quest.” By John Finnemore. London : 
Black. 65s. 


Burmah is the scene of the quest of Jack Haydon, prefect of 
Rushmere School and captain of the first fifteen. The quest is 
not rubies, as the reader might expect, but Jack’s father, who 
mysteriously disappears at Brindisi when returning from the 
East. Jack, having discovered that his father has been kid- 
napped and taken back to Burmah, evidently in order to dis- 
close to his captors the whereabouts of a rich ruby mine which 
he had been commissioned to prospect, starts off in search 
of his missing parent. Mystery follows upon mystery with 
Startling rapidity, and the adventures through which Jack 
aa in the course of his quest are just such as appeal toa 

y’s imagination. The book has some good coloured illus- 
trations. 


“ Among the Dark Mountains.” By David Ker. London: Blackie. 
3s. 6d. 

Most of the adventures which befel Marmaduke Wyvil and 
Alfred Huntley in Sumatra, or during their voyage thither, 
happened in reality, we are told, to the author himself when he 
visited Sumatra in the year of the great eruption of Krakatoa, 
and all of them are taken from life. If he went through half 
the adventures which he credits so racily to his heroes, 
Mr. David Ker must have passed an eventful time. He has 
made the most of his experiences in a story which should 
satisfy the keenest appetite. Many of his young readers will 
envy the two boys, following with eagerness their adventures, 
and hailing with joy their escape from the savages of Acheen 
through the timely eruption of Krakatoa. 


“The Fen Robbers.” By Tom Bevan. London: Nelson. 2s. 6d. 


Few books could be found more acceptable to boys than 
“The Fen Robbers”. Walter FitzHugh, who has some 
craving for learning, is persuaded by a fellow-student at Cam- 
bridge, the son of a well-to-do merchant, to follow in pursuit of 
“guilded merchandise”. Accordingly Walter and his friend 
“Gloucester John” leave Cambridge for London in order to 
see the world. The picturesque atmosphere of the middle 
ages, at a time when disbanded soldiers and outlaws roamed 
the woods and fens and when a long journey was a perilous 
undertaking, is deftly reproduced. The experiences of John 
and Walter with robbers, the capture of Walter and of a 
wealthy City merchant’s daughter by Sir Roger of Holland’s 
band of outlaws, and their subsequent rescue by means of 
setting a rogue to catch a rogue, form lively reading in a story 


full of daring deeds and desperate ventures. 


‘The Duffer.” By R. 8. Warren-Bell. London: Nelson. 5s. 
‘*Cox’s Cough Drops.” By B. 8. Warren Bell. Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. 3s. 6d. 


The career of “The Duffer” is already familiar to many 
readers to whom it will be welcome in its less fleeting form, 
and the story is assured of finding a host of new friends. The 
pb mgr thrashing of George Denver by his father on his ex- 
pulsion from school, the rescue of his small sister from drown” 
ing, and the doings of Black Jack are dramatically told by 
Mr. Bell, who shows in these pages a gift of direct narrative 
and no small power of characterisation. Joyce Denver is a 
decidedly refreshing young person whose originality has not 
yet been stifled by the conventionalities of life. The incidents 
in the story, which are of a stirring order and near enough 
to the actualities of life not to make too strong a draft upon 
a reader’s credulity, are so related as to hold the attention 
throughout. 


In “ Cox’s Cough Drops” the author, who is scarcely happy 
in his title, is not unsuccessful in providing his readers with 
amusing incidents in the school-life of his heroes, Lord 
Yarningale and the son of a millionaire vendor of cough drops. 
These two boys bear a remarkable resemblance to one another 
in looks though not in demeanour or character ; this resem- 
blance is utilised by Mr. Bell for the creation of some diverting 
situations which are not always productive of pleasing results to 
Lord Yarningale. 


‘‘ The Treasure Trail.” By Frank Willie Pollock. London: Nutt. 
6s. 


The atmosphere of this story, which is more likely to appeal 
to the imagination of “older boys” than of young ones, is 
typically American. The plot centres round a search for gold 
stolen from the Transvaal Treasury during the Boer war and 
lying in a ship which has been wrecked on a coral reef. 
Elliott’s experiences during his journey to St. Louis as a stow- 
away on a freight train, and his hearing accidentally about the 
treasure, are related with considerable descriptive power. The 
ethics of Elliott and his rascally companions are not of a high 
order, and they find funds for the prosecution of their enter- 
prise with an ease which falls only to the lot of adventurers. 
The details of the discovery of the clue to the whereabouts of 
the wreck and of the subsequent search for the treasure must 
be left to the reader to learn for himself. 


THE CONVENTIONAL GIRL’S BOOK. 


There are few things more monotonous than the kind of 
fiction which is considered good for girls. For one writer who 
realises that girls are “little women”, and often very sensible 
“little women”, there are hundreds who imagine that any wild im- 
probability, stale sensation or sickly sentimentality will serve if 
the book is “a book for girls”. Wills continue to be foolishly 
lost, gypsies to purloin young children, infants to die blatantly 
pathetic deaths, in every second story. Here and there, of 
course, is a book such as might be given to any girl—a novel, 
which tells of sane and real life with an ideal behind it, leaving 
out what might shock or over-enlighten, but piling up no false 
detail or sentiment in its place. Even then, however, “books 
for girls” are absurd. Books should be written for young people, 
not for a sex, and all girls worth their salt show their good 
sense by preferring their brothers’ books. And the public 
school system, which is happily educating a larger and larger 
number of girls every year, may be trusted in no very long 
time to crush out the “ girls’ book” altogether. No girl who 
has led the strong healthy life of these modern schools will long 
put up with drivel of any kind. 


“Sue,” 3s. 6d.; Hill Top Girl,” 68. By L. T. Meade 
(Chambers). Mrs. L. T. Meade is a type of the girls bookmaker. 
We propose to pay some attention to her next week. 


“Girl Comrades,” by Miss Ethel Heddle (Blackie, 6s.), in 
spite of a lost will and sundry other stale ‘‘properties”, has 
something to recommend it. The young men and women in it 
act and speak like young men and women: and if they are all 

ired off at the end with rather mathematical exactitude, it 
is done without overmuch sentimentality. The bravery and 
merriment of the working-girls of the story make them lovable 
and true to life. There is no overdoing of pathos. Miss 
Heddle’s “ An Original Girl” (Blackie, 3s. 6d.) reappears in a new 
edition. 


“ Dickie and Dorrie,” by E. Everett Green (Gardner, Darton, 2s.), 
is charming in itself, and has the added advantage of illustra- 
tions by Mr. Gordon Browne. There is a danger occasionally 
that all the author’s humour (and she has plenty) will not save 
Dickie from being a figure of the slouspatbetie kind that used 
to die young. But he just escapes this fate: and his sayings 
and doings, with those of his small sister, are quite delightful. 
Grown-ups will love them rather more than children, who 
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naturally cannot be expected to appreciate the charm of their 
own naiveté. Dickie is masterly when he resolves that he 
must forgive his brother until seventy times seven. “And 
when it comes to four hundred and ninety-one, then we need 
not forgive any more. Oh—how shall we pay him out?” His 
rabbits’ death is equally good. Dickie is broken-hearted. “ If 
they really, really must be killed”, he sobs, “ then may I go and 
see them killed?” 


‘ Peg’s Adventures in Paris,” by May Baldwin (Chambers, 5s.), 
tells of an almost fatiguingly sprightly young woman whose 
“ adventures ” are stimulating but rather improbably thick upon 
the ground. It is to be hoped that mild English girls will not 
take Peg for an ideal. Now that we have almost abolished the 
apotheosis of the virtuous child in fiction and made a distinctly 
engaging figure of the troublesome one, there is some risk of a 
confusion in the schoolgirl mind as to what we really expect 
from it. However, Peg is entertaining, and her adventures are 
written with spirit and life, and a refreshing absence of all false 
sentiment. The picture of the foreign school is admirably 
vivid ; and there is a little “instruction” as to the sights of 
Paris, very artfully woven into the story. 

‘*Gladys’s Repentance,” by Edith C. Kenyon (Partridge, 2s. 6d.), 
is harmless and feeble. The spirit of the thing is artless and 
pleasing, and for some people it may be readable. It has good 
print and nice pictures. 


‘‘ A Girl of the Fortunate Isles,” by Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 
3s. 6d.), is a New Zealand story with a dramatic setting, and 
has a fine, plucky young heroine, plenty of incident, natural 
dialogue, and a good, vigorous tone. 


Lady Gilbert’s stories are always attractive, and ‘Our Sister 
Maisie’ (Blackie, 6s.) is especially so. It begins in Rome, with 
an entertaining picture of the life of the English colony there. 
Then the heroine and all her belongings are taken to an island 
off the west coast of Ireland, where they have every chance to 
show endurance and heroism, through cataclysms of various 
sorts. The finding of the precious metal isa slightly arbitrary 
and forced “ way out” of their difficulties. But by that time 
the reader has grown fond enough of them to welcome any god 
from any machine. It is a pleasant and successful book. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


“The Orange Fairy Book.” Edited by Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans. 6s. 


‘Forgotten Tales of Long Ago.’ By E. V. Lucas. London: Wells 
Gardner. 6s. 


Mr. Lang’s folklore and fairy tale resources are an inex- 
haustible mine. It is true he has the whole world to draw 
upon, and the present collection like its predecessors is 
thoroughly cosmopolitan. These stories he says “are taken 
from those told by grannies to grandchildren in many countries 
and many languages—French, Italian, Spanish, Catalan, 
Gaelic, Icelandic, Cherokee, African, Indian, Australian, 
Slavonic, and what not”. As he says the old puzzle remains— 
“why do the stories of the remotest people so closely resemble 
each other?” “The Orange Fairy Book” like the Blue, and 
-he Red and the Brown is made up of a world-wide selection 
bearing witness either to a common origin or to “the unifor- 
mity of human fancy in early societies”. Mrs. Lang, as usual, 
has been the editor’s chief assistant, and she has modified the 
narratives where necessary to make them wholly acceptable to 
the twentieth-century child. Mr. H. J. Ford also once again 
illustrates the volume, the colour work being particularly 
effective. Mr. Lucas seems in his “Forgotten Tales ”—the 
nursery stories which did duty at the beginning of the 19th 
century—to have had some idea of doing for the domestic story 
what Mr. Lang does for the cosmopolitan. It is an interesting 
collection if only because it marks the difference between then 
and now. The volume is charmingly illustrated by Mr. E. D. 
Bedford. 


“The Flower Fairy Tale Book,” by Isabella Blackwood (Nutt, 
5s.), is founded on a pretty idea of flower-legends, badly carried 
out. The stories are dull and very stiffly written, while the 
illustrations by N. C. Bishop-Culpeper are most commonplace. 


“* Jack and Jane,” by Charles Young (Lane, 3s. 6d.), is a quaint, 
mildly entertaining little book, with rather clever vivid illustra- 
tions in colour. Small children will probably delight in the mis- 
adventures of Father Wolf and Brother Fox and the rest of 
Jane’s little animal friends. 


“The Adventures of Merrywink,” by Christina Gowan Whyte 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), is a very fair specimen of the 
modern fairy tale, but is not remarkable except for having won 
the £100 pnze offered by the “ Bookman ”. The illustrations by 
M. V. Wheelhouse are amateurish and of unequal merit, but in 
some of them’ there is imagination and dramatic force, and 
clever character sketches. 


“The Japanese Fairy Book” (Constable, $s. 6d) is a 
welcome reprint of a very interesting collection of legends 
and fairy tales, made by Yei Theodora Ozaki. The animal 


stories are especially amusing and characteristic. We do not 


‘know if Mr. Kakuzo Fujiyama of Tokio is considered a fir 


artist in his own country, but he certainly shines in comparison 
with the ordinary illustrators of English story-books. His 
drawings are most expressive, and at the same time natural 
and full of power, and show a keen sense of humour. 


Every year at Christmas-time one notices some coincidence 
in children’s books—this year there seems to be a determina- 
tion to impart instruction in Scotch history and ballad-lore. 
‘Scotland’s Story,” by H. E. Marshall (Jack, 7s. 6d.), is a 
very handsome and instructive gift-book, and as Scotch history 
consists principally of fighting and murders, it is possible that 
this, and similar improving books, may be less unpopular than 
might at first sight of their titles be supposed. It is written in 
simple and effective language, and from the Scotch point of 
view is adequate and accurate, or at least sufficiently exact for 
the purpose. There are twenty highly coloured and dramatic 
pictures, fairly accurate in the details of costume, by such 
competent artists as J. R. Shelton, John Hassall and J. Shaw 
Crompton. 


‘The Children’s Book of Edinburgh,” by Elizabeth W. Grierson 
(Black, 6s.) is in parts entertaining and picturesque, but the 
general effect is rather scrappy, and some portions are dull, 
The coloured illustrations by Allan Stewart are cheerful, if a 
little vague. 


‘‘ Children’s Tales from Scottish Ballads’ (Black, 6s.) is also 
by Miss Grierson and is much more exciting than the com- 
panion volume about Edinburgh—though naturally less useful 
The author has a very pleasant style, she tells the ballad 
stories with a great deal of detail and much spirit, and it must 
be a dull-witted child that is not stirred by the heroic exploits 
of Black Agnace, or the daring adventures of Kinmont Willie. 
The illustrations in colour are by Allan Stewart. 


‘*A Book of Ballad Stories,’ by Mary Macleod (Wells Gardner, 
6s.), contains besides several Scotch stories which are to be 
found at greater length in Miss Grierson’s book, tales of English 
origin, chief among which is the Robin Hood Cycle. Professor 
Dowden supplies an interesting introduction, and there are 
adequate illustrations in black and white by A. G. Walker. 
Miss Macleod uses an effective simple style with becoming 
touches of archaism. 


‘The Placid Pug, and other Rhymes.” By Lord Alfred Douglas. 
London : Duckworth. 1906. 3s. 6d. 
Quoth the publisher: “These rhymes are not intended 
primarily for children” ; which is fortunate, for no child would 
take the trouble to read them. 


‘““The Story of the Amulet.” By E. Nesbit. (Unwin. 6s.) 
Those people who unfortunately missed reading about the 
Psammead in a popular magazine will now be able to supply 
their deficiency, and those who like ourselves eagerly awaited 
month by month the adventures of Anthea and her brothers 
and sister, can re-read Mrs. Nesbit’s delightful story with 
renewed pleasure. There is considerable learning conveyed 
in the pictures of those places miraculously visited by the 
owners of the Amulet. 


‘The Escape of the Mullingong.” By G. E. Farrow. (Blackie, 5s.) 
Mr. Farrow must by now be tired of being told that he is 
Lewis Carroll’s successor—at a distance. His latest story is 
very slender, barely a hundred and fifty pages, and of these fully 
a third are illustrations by Gordon Browne. We are afraid his 
admirers will be disappointed at the shortness of this “* Zoo- 
logical nightmare” in which “ Girlie”, after the fashion of the 
immortal Alice, makes the acquaintance of various talkative 
and more or less impertinent and disconcerting animals. 


‘* Fairy Gold” (Dent, 5s.) is a very interesting and artistic pro- 
duction. Mr. Ernest Rhys has collected his tales from various 
sources, new and old, ballads, romance, and fairy-lore. He 
includes Elia’s pretty-fantasy “The Defeat of Time”, a very 
delightful piece of writing. Mr. Herbert Cole’s illustrations in 
black and white are of the Morrisian type, the drawing is 
not first rate, but considerable feeling for decoration is 
displayed. 

“The Enchanted Land.” Tales told again by Loney 
Chisholm. (Jack, 7s. 6d.) One is inclined to resent the retelling 
and shortening of a Hans Andersen tale, but the excuse in the 
present instance is that the familiar and well-beloved Gerda 
and Little Kay may be pictured together with less well-known 
subjects by the fantastic skill of Miss Katharine Cameron. 
She delights in colour and indulges recklessly in paint, her 
drawing is feeble, but she occasionally gets some very pretty 
and Conderesque effects of colour and decoration. 


“The Gods and Heroes of Old Japan.” By Violet Pasteur. 


Illustrated by A. Galton. (Kegan Paul, 12s.) This is an 
imposing book of large size, the pages very thick and shiny 
with very wide margins filled with elegant faint grey drawings 
of Japanesque plants and flowers. The general effect would 
be aher damndiion to a child, though a grown-up would 


appreciate some of the marginal figures, which are reproduc- 
tions from the work of Hokusai and other Japanese artists. 


(Continued cn page x.) 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


Jn $ vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 48. 6d. each met. With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction 
in the First Volume, by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Each Volume contains a Frontispiece in Photogravure, and there are also other Illustrations. 


Volume Vill, WIVES AND DAUGHTERS (completing the Edition), Ready on Monday. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 8y Mrs. | THE BOOK OF GILLY: Four Months out of a 
Cc. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden” &c. Small Life. By EMILY LAWLESS, Hon. Litt.D. With Illustrations by 
demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. L. Lestre Brooke. Pott gto. 6s. 6d. net. 

OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. By Frayx T. | THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. By Mary J. H. 
BULLEN, F.R.G.S. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s. SKRINE. With Illustrations by her Daughter, MARGARET S. SKRINE. 

Daity TELteEGRAPH.—‘‘ The book is full of interest.” Pott 4to. 6s, net. 

THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: THE TEACHING OF THE LORD, contained 
Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By G. F- in the Gospels. Brought together under its Principal Heads. By JOHN 
BRADBY. With Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. BOYD KINNEAR, Author of “The Foundations of Religion” &c. 

jane ms OG with interesting facts, and written with much vivacity Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

and decriptive sil SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. Second Edition. By 

RICHARD Ill. his Life and Character Reviewed | GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. Large post 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


in the Light of Recent Research. By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, Datty TeLecraru.— Always entertaining, often shrewd, and invariably 
K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Portrait and Map, small demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. conceived in the best spirit of literary good breeding.” 


M G .—** Sir Cl ts Markham’s brilliant and exhausti . 
vindieation of the last ofthe Plantagenets.”= GATE OF DEATH: 2 Diary. 6s. net. 
THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE | single season ora tingle year bet wil be kept upon 


NETH ERLAN DS. shelves for constant reference.” 


| THE VOYAGE OF “THE DISCOVERY.” 
° ith 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece to each 

THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN CAPI. oh toa a and Smaller Illustrations, and 5 Maps, in 
TAL By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A., F.R.G.S., 1.C.S. With Srectator.—‘ The ablest and most interesting record of travel to which the 

® = 30 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. present century has yet given birth.” 

PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other Papers | A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
By the Author of *‘ Pages from a Private Diary.” 5s. net. By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


FirTH AND THOROUGHLY RevisED Epition. With a Portrait of Shake- 
THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. Translated from speare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's 
the German of Government-Councillor RUDOLF MARTIN, by Miss known Signatures, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


n 
HULDA FRIEDERICHS. Large post 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. *,* Also the Illustrated Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. profusely 
Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. ; and the Student's 


THE NEW PHYSICS AND CH EMISTRY : Edition, witn Photogravure Plate and 4 Illustrations, crown 8v9. 2s, 6d. 
Seri i jects. W. A. 
SHENSTONE, ERS. Senior Science Master in Clifton Collese, | WME INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, History, 
“ The Life and Work of Justus von Liebig” &c. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. # and Products. By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I., C.LE., LL.D. Tuirp 
and STANDARD Epition. With Map. Demy &vo, 28s. 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. By Mrs. Henry THE UPTON LETTERS. 7s. 6d. net. 


DE LA PASTURE. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER College, Cambridge. 


tminst " &e. t ition. 
With 25 Full-page Illustrations and Plans, large crown vo. 6S. in chis book we have a reat contrisation to that 
THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. by S.G. BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo. 9s. net. FROM . COLLEGE WINDOW 7s 6d. net. 


SS a Eighth I i F h Editi in th 
THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. New and Cheaper 
Dairy Much as Mr. Arthur Benson has written that lingers 
Edition. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, small gratetully in the memory, he has written nothing to equal this mellow and 
demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. full-tlavoured book.” 


Successful 6/- Novels in the Second Impression. 


SIR NIGEL. SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 


| By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘Q”). 
By A. Conan Doyle. } 
| living people, full cf h 


Dairy TeLecrarx.—“ Really a splendid book, for the adventures are those of 
ity and h ue 
Paty Matt Gazetre.—“ Its author has done nothing better than this A 
‘marrative, It is not only the work of a brilliant romancer, but a stout-heart | | HE OLD COUNTRY 4 ROMANCE. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


| 
| Grose.—‘‘ Written in an exquisitely graceful and poetic style, and expresses in 
a many vivid passages a passionate love of the old country.” 
‘THE STORY OF BAWN 
By Stanley J. Weyman. 


hs By KATHERINE TYNAN. 
UNCH says :—“‘I have learnt more about the Reform Bill and Lord Brougham | Dairy News.—‘‘ Mrs. Tynan’s romance is like her poetry. She has created for 
-and rotten boroughs and the Bristol riots from Mr. Weyman’s last book than all the us an ideal world, not a real ae but a world which we would give our hearts to 
Poor smattering of dry facts which I had forgotten between youth and middle age.” | have here on earth.” 


_ As aaa We ean coneeive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the 
In 1 vol. of 1,464 pages royal 8vo. 25s, net in cloth ; or 32s, net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


GUARDIAN.—“ This is really a great book in itself, a marvel of industry, a marvel of usefulness; few volumes indeed in a library 
‘contain so varied and ample a store of knowledge made serviceable for everybody’s need.” 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO, will he happy to send an Illustrated Catalogue of their Books, 
suitable for Presents, post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The stories are too elaborately written and too sombre in tone 
and obscure in meaning to please children. There is much 
that is beautiful and poetic in these heroic legends, but the 
story gets frequently very involved, and the names are most 
confusing. 


‘* Jasper : a Story for Children,” by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan, 
4s. 6d.), is a touching little tale of a little boy who is “ unco’ 
guid”, yet somehow never offensive. Jasper’s goodwill to the 
whole world, and his humility, would have carried off even 
more shining virtues. Mrs. Molesworth has always known how 
to feel the personality of a child and then cause others to feel 
it. The pretty little book has charming illustrations. 


“The Old Man Book.” Rhymes by R. P. Stone. Illustrations by 
C. G. Holme. (Lane, 3s. 6d.) Some of these Limericks are 
amusing, and others seem to have no point at all. The drawings 
are rather clumsy grotesques in black and white, disposed in 
effective masses—several of them suggest the work of Caran 
d’Ache. 


“Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh,” by W. Graham Robertson. 
(Lane, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Robertson’s “pageants” are lovely and 
— both the illustrations and the verse have a singular 

uty of colour and of feeling, but it is very unlikely that 
children will appreciate so zsthetic a production, or will under- 
stand “the potent incense of earth’s evensong ”. 


Blackie’s Children’s ‘‘ Annual” contains all sorts of stories 
calculated to arouse infantile interest, and various kinds of 
pictures that will appeal to the childish imagination. 


‘The Railway Children,” by E. Nesbit. (Wells Gardner, 6s.) It 
seems ungrateful to hint at a fault in anything by E. Nesbit, to 
whom we owe so many delightful books, but it seems to us a 
pity that she has introduced into her latest story so very tragic 
and unpleasant a subject as imprisonment, whether wrongful or 
otherwise ; to say nothing of implanting a premature distrust 
of British justice in the youthful readers mind. The Railway 
Children are charming and adventurous little beings, with a 
wonderful gift for making useful friends, and of turning up in 
yo - of time to do some extraordinarily brave and useful 

eed. 


“ The Golden Staircase.” Poems chosen for Children by Louey 
Chisholm. (Jack, 7s. 6d.) This is a very beautiful book, hand- 
somely bound, and illustrated with pretty gay pictures by 
Mr. Dibdin Spooner. There are poems for children of all ages, 
from the moral verses of Jane and Ann Taylor to the poems of 
Browning and Tennyson. There are quaint ballads like 
“ Hynde Etin ” and the “ Gay Goshawk”, carols by Herrick and 
Crashaw, and little songs by Stevenson and Shakespeare, and 
the delightful story of Jemima with the little curl whose 
mother “ took, and she did whip her most emphatic ”. 


“The Child’s Life of Jesus,” by C. M. Steedman. (Jack, 
10s. 6d.) On the whole the story contained in the Gospels is 
told with dignity and simplicity, though in places there are 
such inadequate sentences as “ What a sad pity that Pilate’s 
determination to be firm was not taken alittleearlier!” There 
are some picturesque descriptions of scenery and Jewish 
customs, some useful explanations and comments, and a very 
few legends. The coloured illustrations by Paul Woodroffe are 
full of reverent feeling, but the figures are quite uninspired and 
are somewhat angular and anzemic-looking. 


THE ROMANCE OF REALITY. 


There is a noteworthy tendency this year to include a large 
element of the instructive among the Christmas books. In 
nature, in science, in history, in exploration, romance of course 
is ever present, and treated in the proper spirit will appeal as 
strongly to young readers as the most stirring efforts in fiction. 
Messrs. Seeley publish ‘‘ Adventures on the Great Rivers”, by Mr. 
Richard Stead; ‘‘Adventures in the Great Deserts”, by Mr. 
H. W. G. Hyrst; ‘‘ The Romance of Missionary Heroism”, by Mr. 
John C. Lambert; ‘‘The Romance of Early Exploration”, by 
Mr. Archibald Williams; ‘‘ The Romance of Plant Life,” by Mr. 
G. E. Scott Elliot; and ‘‘ The Romance of Animal Arts and Crafts”, 
by Messrs. H. Coupin and J. Lea. Issued at 5s. each, bound in 
dark-blue cover with a design in red, white and gold, plentifully 
illustrated and written with the sole object of interesting the 
reader, the books, though they are not of equal merit from 
the literary point of view, will assuredly attract considerable 
attention from the present-buyer. The two volumes on natural 
history will at least serve the purpose of elementary knowledge, 
though neither of them strikes us as being quite so well done as 
the four others dealing with adventures by river, land and sea. 
Whole libraries of travel and exploration and missionary 
effort among barbarous peoples seem to have been ransacked 
to supply incidents. ; 

In the same category but not in the same series is Mr. @. 
Firth Scott’s ‘‘ Romance of Polar Exploration” (Pearson, 5s.). The 


book appears opportunely to inform any boy or girl whose eye 
has been attracted by the return of Commander Peary of the 
heroic achievement of his predecessors, from Franklin to 
Nansen. “ Britain’s Sea Story”, edited by E. E. Speight ang 
B. M. Nance (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.), is a reissue of a collec. 
tion of more or less well-known passages from Haklu 
Raleigh, Southey and others marking the development % 
England's sea story from Alfred’s time to the battle of Trafalgar, 
In “ Electricity of To-day: Its Work and its Mysteries” (Seeley, 
5s.), Mr. Charles B. Gibson deals somewhat more thoroughly 
with the subject than in his “ Romance of Modern Electricity ”, 
The book rather bears out our point as to the usefulness of 
the “ Romance” series which supply easy introductions to larger 
studies. Much that is curious and contradictory will be found 
in “ Paradoxes of Nature and Science” (Cassell, 6s.), by Dr. W, 
Hampson. Nature and science combine, as the author suggests, 
to provide a perpetual Christmas conjuring party, and young 
people with an eye for natural wonders will delight in the. 
strange things Dr. Hampson has to tell. All about games and 
pastimes for the parlour, the field and the garden will be found 
in ** The Book of Sports and Pastimes”, edited by Mr. J. K. Benson 
(Pearson, 5s.). It is a sort of young people’s encyclopzdia of 
amusements, 


DECEMBER REVIEWS. 


The “Nineteenth Century” is alone in devoting much 
space to the Education Bill and the action of the House: 
of Lords. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Lord Eversley and Mr. 
Herbert Paul discuss the relations of the Government and 
the Peers from their various standpoints. Sir Herbert 
characterises the legislative efforts of the present year as the 
Rake’s Progress, and cannot believe that the Lords will shrink 
from exerting the power with which the Constitution has in- 
vested them—“ from rising to the responsibility which is the 
sole justification for their exaltation above their fellows ” is his. 
way of putting it. He would have the Upper House modify 
even the Trades Disputes Bill, notwithstanding Mr. Balfour’s. 
view, and says that “those who desire most earnestly to main- 
tain the Lords in their high place in the Constitution have- 
only one word in this matter—Be just and fear not! And itis, 
a prayer which is silently uttered by many a Ministerialist 
member”. Lord Eversley examines precedents and suggests 
that the overthrow of the cause which the Church has at 
heart will come not from the Liberal party but from the 
Tory Peers. He does not anticipate that the Lords wilt 
insist on their drastic amendments and thinks that thg Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and his friends will not find it more’ 
difficult to surrender than did Archbishop Tait on the Irish 
Church Bill. Mr. Herbert Paul makes no prediction, but he 
looks to the Duke of Devonshire to exert his influence, and 
assures his readers that he is not among those Liberals who 
hope that the Lords’ decision will be unwise. Lord Newton 
in the “ National” regrets that the Unionists took no steps. 
during their long spell of office to reform the House of 
Lords so that its position as a Second Chamber enjoying the 
confidence of the country might be strengthened. “It 
would ”, he says, “ be surprising if a Second Chamber based 
on the kereditary principle only were considered an adequate 
safeguard for all time to come”, and in view of the conflicts 
which are only just beginning between the great majority on the 
one side in the Commons and the greater majority on the other 
in the Lords he urges that the Unionist party should set 
about the task of creating a manageable and efficient Second 
Chamber without delay. What the Unionists in Opposition 
can do we cannot quite see. The Radicals would not co- 


operate for the very good reason which Lord Newton gives. 
that “the one thing which the Radical party probably dreads. 


more than anything else is a really strong Second Chamber, 
which might serve as a counterpoise to the House of 
Commons”. 

Tariff reform this month finds advocacy only in Mr. J. L. 
Garvin’s energetic address to the members of the Edinburgh 
University Union. 
word “combination ”. 
bination impossible. 


Free imports render national com- 
And he contends that the twentieth 


century, in spite of advanced Liberals who “are simply Con-- 


servatives of the type that would conserve chaos”, “ is going to 


be dominated in politics and trade by the widest and strongest. 


combinations of the most efficient individuals. You can- 
not safely continue under a system which exposes your com- 
mercial and political interests to every disintegrating influence”. 


Mr. Sidney Webb’s views on Race Suicide were certain to © 


command the attention of the monthly reviewer. Mr. James. 
W. Barclay in the “ Nineteenth Century” says it is not to be 


believed that the peoples of civilised Europe have with one: 


accord, and without ostensible cause, suddenly resolved to 
change their habits and views in the matter of children, and 


he looks for some other explanation than that given of the 


birth-rate decline in England and throughout continental. 


Europe. Seeing that the law of fertility governs not only the: 


(Continued on page xii.) 


He condenses his argument into the one 
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NELSON’S 


Newest Gift Books. 


Messrs. Nelson’s Gift Books are the work of the BEST 
WRITERS OF THE DAY. They are beautifully produced 
and are illustrated by the LEADING ARTISTS. In nearly 
all their New Books the pictures are in COLOURS, which 
add to their attractiveness at no increase in cost. 


A CAPITAL GIFT BOOK FOR BOYS. 


HOW IT WORKS. 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

Just the book for boys, or for the boy who wants to know how it is 
done, the boy who breaks open his toys to find out how they work, or the 
genius who cuts open the bellows to find out where the wiad comes from. 
Here a boy will have a never-failing fund of interest, from the working of 
his watch to the principles of wireless telegraphy. 


At 5s, 


THE DUFFER. By R. S. Warren- 


BELL. With Six Coloured Illustrations. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE ROCK. 


} geet EVERETT-GREEN. With Six Coloured Illustra- 
Se 


A CAPTIVE OF THE CORSAIRS. 


By JOHN FINNEMORE. With Six Coloured Illustrations. 
FIRELOCK AND STEEL. By Harotp 
AVERY. With Six Coloured Illustratious. 
At 3s. 6d, 
PLAY THE GAME. By Harotp 


AVERY. With Four Coloured Illustrations. 


A GIRL OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. ByELIZA POLLARD. With Four Coloured 
Illustrations. 


A SEA QUEEN'S SAILING. By C. 

‘W. WHISTLER. With Four Coloured Illustrations. 
At 2s. 6d. 

FEN ROBBERS. By Tom 


BEVAN. With Two Coloured Illustrations. 


A HEROINE OF FRANCE. By 


EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. With Two Coloured Illustrations. 


DONALD. By E. L. Haverrietp. With 
Illustrations. 


Two Coloured 
At 


2 
DORIS HAMLYN. ‘By R. O. CHESTER. 


With Two Coloured Illustrations. 
At 1s. 


THE ROSKERRY TREASURE. By 


Mrs. HENRY CLARKE. With Two Coloured Illustrations. 


THE MAGIC BEADS. By Harotp 


AVERY. With Two Coloured Illustrations. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY 


FOR 1907. Coloured boards. 


NELSON’S 


New Century Library. 


Large Type. India Paper. 1,000 pp. =3 inch. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Complete in Six Beautiful Handy Volumes for the Pocket. 

Sa For beauty and clearness of bold, readable type, neatness 
of binding, and handiness of size, the NEW CENTURY 
SHAKESPEARE VOLUMES STAND UNRIVALLED. 

Cloth, 2@. Leather limp, 28. 6d. Leather boards, 38. each Vol. net. 
%4° Complete Coloured Prospectus post free on application. 

On Sale at all Booksellers’ throughout the country. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


QUEEN AND CARDINAL. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND COMPANIONS OF 
ANNE OF AUSTRIA, AND OF HER RELATIONS WITH 
CARDINAL MAZARIN. By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, 
Author of **A Mother of Czars,” ‘The French Noblesse of 
the XVIIIth Century,” etc. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
12s. net. 


BYRON’S DON JUAN. 


Complete in one Volume, with new additional stanzas. 
lished for the first time in 1904. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ABBOT’S VERNEY. 


A New Novel. By Miss R. MACAULAY. 6s. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN THE 
STUDY OF VARIATION, 
HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION. 


By ROBERT H. LOCK, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pub- 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. India Paper 
Edition, bound up with the Authorised Version of the Psalms. 
12mo. Leather, §s. net. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION OF AN INDIAN PROVINCE. 


By THEODORE MORISON, formerly Principal of the 
Mohammedan College at Aligarh. tos. 6d. net. 


THE BATTLE OF TSU-SHIMA. 


BETWEEN THE JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN FLEETS, 
FOUGHT ON THE 27TH MAY, 1905. By Captain 
‘ VLADIMIR SEMENOFF (One of the Survivors). Trans- 
lated by Captain A. B. Linpsay. With a Preface by Sir 
GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ARMY IN 1906. 


A POLICY AND A VINDICATION. By the Right 

Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 15s. net. 
** As an author he writes with candour, precision, and lucidity. ... The 
account must prove profoundly interesting even to the general reader. . . . The 
ins an abundance of exceedingly valuable and informing details about 
the Service and procedure at the War Office. No branch of the complex subject 
appears to have escaped attention and special treatment. . . . Mr. Arnold-Forster's 


work deserves to be carefully read by everyone who takes any real interest in 
public affairs."~—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


LORD MILNER’S WORK IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN 1897 TO THE 
PEACE OF VEREENIGING IN 1902. Containing hither- 
to unpublished information. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 
With Portraits and Map, demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

‘* Will rank among the authoritative books of South African history, and canno 
be too closely studied by all who wish to understand the South Africa of to-day. 
. . « Information of the very best was at the disposal of this brilliant. ent, and 
triumphant vindicator of a great State servant's foresight and single-minded 
devotion.” — Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. 


THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE LABOUR PARTY—W. 4/7. MALLOCK. 

WIRELESS TELECRAPHY AND THE OONFERENCE—CH ARLES BRIGHTS 
F.RLS.E., 

MORAL EDUCATION -/. CARREL. 

ESPRIT DE CORPS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS— BOAR DSCHOOL TEACHER. 

THE LEGAL ASPECT OF TKE BOOK WAR—ALFRED FELLOWS. 

SOME FRENCH IMPRESSIONS OF ENCLAND—S. GC. TALLENTYRE. 

THE LORDS AS THE SUPREME COURT OF APPEAL—J//CHAEL MAC- 
DONAGH. 

THE STRANGE OF PAGANINI-/. D. LOVELAND. 

TO AMERICA IN AN EMIGRANT SHIP—Jfonsignor COUNT VAY DE VAYA 
AND LUSKOD. 

THE ACTOR, ART, AND THE STAGE—ARMICER BARCLAY. 

GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY: OLD Q.—C. S. STREET. 

POPE'S TOWER—M/rs. BLACKWOOD PORTER. 

THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVEWOR SQUARE (Chapters XVII.-XIX.)—J/rs. 

HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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animal but the vegetable kingdom, Mr. Barclay says, may we | 


not safely conclude that human volitionrhas little to do with 
the birth-rate and that the birth-rate is inversely proportional 
to the well being of a nation? He reverts to Doubleday’s view 
that in man as in plants—a view which was rejected by both 
Mill and Herbert Spencer—fertility increases under the very 
conditions which seem to threaten the species. Mr. Barclay’s 


advice is to leave nature and the natural instincts of the . 


English people to regulate the birth-rate and to take better care 
of the babies vouchsafed to us. His view as to the decline of 
fertility in conditions of well being is strikingly illustrated by 
statistics given by Dr. Bertillon quoted in the “ Fortnightly ” by 
Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, who however does not accept 
Doubleday’s theory as sound. Mr. Crackanthorpe’s object is 
to urge that England’s duty at any rate is to cease the multi- 
plication of the unfit, to set herself to improve the race so that 
she may breed men physically capable of defending her shores, 
and to “censure all those who, stricken with that wasting 
sickness, hyper-egoism, refuse to add to the brain and muscle 
of the Empire, lest their pleasures and dissipations should be 
inconveniently curtailed thereby”. In other words “it is as 
important that the right people should be born as that the 
wrong should not be born”: in that way he looks for the 
opposite of Race Suicide, as Mr. Sidney Webb calls it: it 
will be Race Regeneration. 

Mr. John Murray opens the “ Contemporary Review ” with a 
most interesting and informing article bearing the happy title 
“A Publisher in Peace Time”. Some of the “ Times” corre- 
spondents who think cheaper books are a royal road to larger 
profits for the author may usefully study the facts which Mr. 
Murray gives. Publishing even with several generations of 
experience for guide is little better than a lottery. Mr. 
Gladstone’s “‘ Vatican Decrees” were a great success, but his 
“Horace’s Odes” could not be moved and a cheap edition 
printed in response to Mr. Gladstone’s own wish was an utter 
failure. Sir Harry Smith’s memoirs sold well in the two- 
volume form, but a popular edition could not be disposed of, 
mainly Mr. Murray suggests because by the time the cheaper 
edition was issued the second-hand copies of the first were 
being sold. That is a point which at least shows why the 
publishers are compelled to insist on atime limit. One little 
revelation made by Mr. Murray is that Mr. Gladstone was not 
the power with the book-reading public he was supposed to 
be. He used his influence to try to promote the success of 
three books published by Mr. Murray’s firm—the Life and 
Letters of Daniel O’Connell, the Life of Susan Dabney Smedes 
and the Life of Sidney Gilchrist Thomas. “The two latter 
were published at his own suggestion, and he did his utmost by 
means of reviews, of speeches and of personal recommenda- 
tions to increase the circulation of all three. O’Connell’s 
Life resulted in a loss of between £500 and {600 and the 
other two yielded a profit of something under £50 together.” 
In the “Fortnightly” Leo Tolstoy writes a first article 
“On Shakespeare” and those who know both Tolstoy and 
Shakespeare will not be surprised to learn that Tolstoy cannot 
bring himself into line with the great critics of all countries. He 
has tried all his life to understand and appreciate Shakespeare 
and the result is always “repulsion, weariness and bewilder- 
ment”. The present article is a Tolstoyian reading of “ King 
Lear”. Perhaps the most striking essay in the “ Monthly” is 
that by a Board School Teacher on esprit de corps in elemen- 
tary schools. “If”, says the writer, “in our great public 
schools esprit de corps is the thing we say it is, then no 
sacrifice is too great if we can create it in our elementary 
schools. And I am here suggesting that the means, the only 
means, is for the education authorities to turn upon themselves 
and their old ideas, to have done with uniformity, of which 
even they have had enough, and deliberately, sanely and 
steadily, to begin the process of differentiating, classifying and 
individualising the elementary schools under their charge”. 

A characteristic “ Blackwood ” paper is “ Turkish Captives”, 
an account of harem life, written by a lady after reading Loti’s 
“Les Désenchantées ”, which recalled “so many interesting 
days spent in Constantinople”. The article robs the harem of 
any romance which may possibly attach to it in Western eyes. 
It is an empty, dull and often sordid existence and the casual 
Western visitor seldom sees it except when “company” is 
expected. The writer wondered how the Turks are able on 
apparently slender incomes to feed so many semi-useless 
mouths. “Madame” was the answer “the feeding of a 
Turkish household is not like that of an English one: we 
don’t know how we live and at the end of the year a Turkish 
gentleman’s budget very often shows a deficit like that of his 
Government”. Turkish polish and civilisation we are told are 
merely superficial. ‘‘ True as the saying is, ‘Grattez le Russe 
et vous trouverez le Tartare’, truer still is my version of the 
old proverb, ‘Grattez le Turque et vous trouverez le Barbare ’.” 
An article by Mr. Percy F. Martin in the “ Financial Review of 
Reviews” on the increasing extravagance of Argentine rail- 
ways will no doubt attract attention just now. In the same 
number Mr. George Jamieson writes with authority on Chinese 
Investments and Finance. 


For this Week's Books see page 718, 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


MR. JOHN LANE HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE THAMES 
From Chelsea to the Nore. A Series of 31 Full-page Lithographs (; in 
Colour). By THOMAS R. WAY. Witha Descriptive Text by WatTer 
G. Be. niform with “* Reliques of Old London,” &c. Limited to 250 
copies for sale. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


A QUEEN OF INDISCRETIONS 
The Tragedy of Caroline of Brunswick, Queen of England. By G. P, 
CLERICL Translated from the Italian by FreprRic CHAPMAN, with an 
Introduction by the ‘Translator, and numerous Illustrations reproduced 
from Contemporary Portraits and Prints. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
Daicy could scarcely be done more thorcughly, or, om 
the whole, with better taste than is here displayed by Professor Clerici. . , , 
Mr. Frederic C. hapman himself contributes an uncommonly full and weil. 


informed introduction. 
THE HOUSE IN ST. MARTIN’S 
By CONSTANCE HILL, 


STREET 
Being Chronicles of the Burney Family. 
Author of ‘* Jane Austen, Her Homes and Her Friends,” “* Juniper Hall,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by G. HILL, and Reproductions 
of Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
AtHenaum: “We would fain linger longer over this delightful book 
- @ most agreeable volume, of handsome appearance.” 


BRITISH MALAYA 
An Account of the Origin and Progress of British Influence in Malaya, 
By Sir FRANK ALHELSITANE SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G., late 
Governor of the Straits Colony and High Commissioner for the Federated 
Malay States, and Author of “‘ Malay Sketches,” “the Real Malay,” and 
“* Unaddressed Letters.” With numerous Illustrations anda Map. Demy 
8vo. 16s. net. Second Edition. 

Spectator: “*/t should be read by every Englishman who loves his 
country, for from Sir Frank Swettenham's eloquent pages all who » ead will 
carry away many beautiful and striking pictures, many facts of great value, 
and anumber of Lmperial lessons very well worth learning and remembering.” 


A CRUISE ACROSS EUROPE 
Notes on a Freshwater Voyage from Holland to the Black Sea. By 
DONALD MAXWELL, Author of “ The Log of the ‘Giffin.’” With 
nearly 200 Illustrations by the AUTHOR anu COTTINGTON Tay_Lor, 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 
EveninG News: “ 7%e most delightful book of travel that has appeared 
Jor many a day.” 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
W. GRAHAM Ropertson. With numerous Reproductions from BLake’s 
most characteristic and remarkable designs. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. New 


Edition. 
Dairy Mair: “ Jt would be difficult to name amore fascinating biography 
in the language.” ‘ 
SALOME SALOME 
A TRAGEDY A TRAGEDY 


By OSCAR WILDE. Edited, with Introduction, by ROBERT ROSS. 

ith 16 Full-Page Drawings by AUBKEY KEARDSLEY. Fcap. 4to. 
ros. 6d. net. AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S Drawings Illustrating 
** Salome” are also published separately in a Portfolio at 12s. 64. net. 


NEW POETRY & BELLES-LETTRES. 


GOLD, FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH, 
AND OTHER PAGEANTS 
By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. With 12 full-page Illustrations in 
Colour by the Author. Uniform with ‘‘A Masque o: May Morning.” 
Fooulscap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


SONGS TO DESIDERIA 


By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NIGHT AND MORNING: A Poem 
By KATRINA TRASK. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tripunse: “ Mrs. Trask has chosen as the theme of her poem, ‘The Story 
of the Woman taken in Adultery. .. . Mrs. Trask approaches the subject in 
@ spirit of deep reverence... . Where to fail would have been so easy and so 
perilous, she has succeeded in producing a poem of exquisite beauty and of 
genuine pathos.” 


STRAY LEAVES 
By HERBERI PAUL, M.P., Author of “Men and Letters,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Second Edition. 


WINGED WORDS 


Morninc Leaver: “A welcome and remarkable volume of personal 
opinions... full of an exhilarating conservatism, robust, clear-minded 
and fearless.” 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


THE OLD MAN BOOK 
Rhymes by R. P. STONE. 32 Full-Page Illustrations, &c., by C. G. 
HOLME. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d 


TALES OF JACK AND JANE 
By CHARLES YOUNG. Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White 
by W. H. WALKER. Small gto. 3s. 6d 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE BELOVED VAGABOND 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 
THE WILDERNESS cLecc. 
A BOY’S MARRIAGE nuGH DE SELINCOURT. 
RHODA IN BETWEEN puNSHON. 


THE DANGERVILLE INHERITANCE 


By A. C. FOX-DAVIES. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London: & New York. 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
id 
} 
} Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. ; 
This Work contains brilliant, thoughtful, and suggestive Papers on Art, 
et Life, Love, Marriage, Sport, Napoleon, Music, Religion, and French 
Novels 
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BLACKIE’S 


GIFT BOOKS. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
BEST NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


gq “ With their usual enterprise, Messrs. Blackie & Son 
have done their best to fill the gap in boys’ literature 
caused by the death of that favourite author, Mr. G. A. 
Henty, and with great good fortune the Firm have suc- 
ceeded in replacing him with ‘young blood’ that is 
young enough for the youngest, and vivid enough to 
please the most exacting of boy-readers. Captain 
Brereton is perhaps the chief of the new group.”’ 
PALL MAiL GazETTE, Nov. 30, 1906. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY 


aptain Brereton 


Ca KINSMAN AND SUCCESSOR"’). 


ROGER THE BOLD. 

A TALE OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
Illustrated by seamen L. WOOD. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 

WITH ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR. 
A TALE a Res THIRD AFGHAN WAR. 
Illustrated by W. RAINEY, R.I. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
edges, 5s. 


A NEW WRITER FOR BOYS. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 
THE LOST EXPLORERS. 
A STORY OF THE TRACKLESS DESERT. 
IWlustrated by ARTHUR H. BUCKLAND. Large crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s 


CHEAP REISSUE OF HENTY’S MASTERPIECE. 


3s.6d. WITH CLIVE IN INDIA; 3s. 6d. 
OR, THE BEGINNINGS OF AN EMPIRE. 
Illustrated. we Epition. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges. 
y HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
ACROSS" THE SPANISH MAIN. 
A TALE OF ADVENTURE. 
Iustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, ss. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
OSA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). 
OUR SISTER MAISIE. Illustrated by G. Demain 
HAMMOND, R.I. Large crown 8vo. cloth _ gilt top, 6s. 
ESSIE MARCHAN 
A GIRL OF THE FORTUNATE ISLES. Illustrated 
by PAUL — Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


5 THEL F. HEDDLE. 
GIRL COMRADES Illustrated by G. Demain Ham- 


MOND, R.I. — crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
y ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
AN ORIGINAL GIRL. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, olivine edges. New Edition. 38. 6 6d. 


THE CHILD’S CHRISTMAS. 


Pictured by CHARLES ROBINSON. With Text by EVELYN SHARP. 
Large 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. net. 
In its way, it to on of a child’s 
in story picture, personally, we dou t whether anybody 
will ever do anything better or finer in this type of gift-book.” cow hens ee 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


andsome Volume of 192 pp., with over 150 Illustrations, including 
40 Full-page Pictures in Fall Colour on best Artists. 
Altogether, ie’s parcel this year is an work elming consignment 
phy books well produced. But, if anyone desires to get an example of 
this firm’s Christmas productions of all sorts and oat a single volume, 
he cannot do better than buy its ‘Christmas Annus" Padi Mall Gazette. 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


RIMM’S AND HANS ANDER- ROUND DE OLE PLANTATION. 
SEN’S FAIRY os 5 Pro- - An excellent Series of Humor- 
fusely illustrated by HELEN . ous Illustrations <2 & 
STRATTON. Contains 182 Plantation Songs. By G. 
of which 60 are in Full CHRISTIE. Pictures 

13} in. by roin., Full Colour. Bound in a novei 
gilt edges, style, with attractive 
Design, 2s. 6d. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. A 
large Selection of 


‘oloured 
COBB, 
RICHARD 
Cover Design, 
& SON have 
prepar a ooklet containing 

A Coloured Particulars of Gift Books for 
Booklet Grown-ups, Boys and Girls, end 
Picture Books for young Children. 

post free. coloars on Art paper, will be posted 
free to any address. 


This List, beautifally illustrated ia 
BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 OLD BAILEY, E.c. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


COMPLETION OF MR. J. G. MILLAIS’ 
GREAT WORK. 


The Third Volume wil be ready to. 
Subscribers on December 12. 
‘*Nothing equal to it has ever been produced rit our native: 
mammalia.”— Daily Telegraph. 


The Mammals of 


Creat Britain and Ireland. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.ZS. 


THREE VOLUMES. 
With 66 Coloured Plates, 62 Photogravures, and 140 IlIlustrations 
in Black-and-White. 


Price EIGHTEEN GUINEAS net (sold in Sets only).. 


J. G. Millais’ beautifully illustrated work.” —Spectator. 

‘¢ The illustrations form a most remarkable series . . . the photo- 
gravure work is most satisfactory ; whilst the half-tones of Mr. Millais’ 
drawings are a triumph.” — Saturday Review. 

‘*¢ Will undoubtedly take rank henceforth as the standard authority 
on British mammals . . . We congratulate author, artists, and publisher 
on the progress made with a work of the first importance, and the 
quality of that work.”—/al/ Mall Gazette. 

‘* For many years this splendid work will probably remain one of 
the standard authorities on British mammals, and in the matter of 
illustration it will most likely be always without a rival.” —Vature. 


The Publishers will be pleased to forward a Full Prospectus, 


with a Specimen Plate; or, wherever possible, will send a 
Specimen Volume for inspection by intending Purchasers. 


The SECOND IMPRESSION will be ready 
Next Week. 
With 6 Photogravure Portraits and 21 Half-tone Illustrations (including 
15 Portraits). 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 


GEORGE, DUKE OF CAMBRIDCE 


A Memoir of his Private Life based on the Journals 
and Correspondence of His Royal Highness. 


Edited by EDGAR SHEPPARD, C.V.O., D.D., 
Sub-Dean of His Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
Vor. I. Vor. II. 


H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge 2% Lyne Duke of Cambridge 


at the age of 16. ERLE. The Duke of Cambridge 
H.R.H. Princess Victori. of Saxe- 
eimar 
H.R.H. Prince George of Cam- H.R.H. Augusta, Duchess of 
Cam bridge. 


bridge in’ in Early Youth. 


A HISTORY OF DIPLOMACY IN THE INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL, LL.D. 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at the Hague. 
In 6 vols, 8vo. 

Vol. |. THE STRUGGLE FOR UNIVERSAL EMPIRE. 
With 5 Coloured Maps, Chronological Tables, &c., and Index. 
8vo. 16s. net. 

Vol. Il. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF TERRITORIAL 
SOVEREIGNTY. With 4 Coloured Maps, Chronologica 
Fabien, &c., and Index. 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE POLITIGAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. . WILLIAM — D.Litt., and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A. Ph.D 


In TWELVE VOLUMES, 8vo. each volume eile its own Index 
and 2 or more Maps. 

Prospectus, with full List of Volumes and Terms for Subscription, 
sent on application. 


NEW VOLUME BY PROFESSOR OMAN. 


Vol. 1V. FROM THE ACCESSION OF RICHARD II. 
TO THE DEATH OF RICHARD I. = (1377- 
1485). By C. OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern 
History in the University of ‘Oxford, Fellow of the British 
Academy. With 3 Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘* Many reasons account for the fact that i > is likely to prove the most popular 
of the series, so far as that has yet been conducted. Seale the entire action we 
are on the track of Shakespeare, whose historical plays, from ‘King Richard II.” 


hard I11.’, accem us over the period covered.” 
to ‘ King Richard accempany per , Ea 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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FROM - - - 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List. 


FORGOTTEN TALES 


Mr. E. V. 
OF LONG AGO. LUCAS’S 
Selected and Edited with Introduction by E.V. LUCAS. || New 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, besides Vol fo: 
numerous Black-and-White Illustrations by FRANCIS olume tor 
D. BEDFORD. Large crown 8vo., printed on superfine Children. 


paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; calf, 10s. €d. 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


By Mary Mac teop. Introduced by Prof EDWARD DOWDEN. 
llustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. Large crown &vo., printed on 
superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; calf, 10s. 6d. 

“Should take a high place. In this work the most famous 
Ballads have been done into prose so skilfully, and have been so 
artistically illustrated, that it forms a volume to be highly prized. 
An excellent gift book.”—Stanparp. 

*The New Volume by the popular Author of “ Stories from the Faerie Queene,” 
ba pe of King Arthur and his Noble Knights,” and “‘ The Shakespeare Story 


THE New || THE RAILWAY 
Volume || GHILDREN. 


by By Mrs. E. NESBIT. Illustrated by CHAS. E: 
E. NESBIT BROCK. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
: Uniform with ‘‘ Oswald Bastable and Others.” 

“A fragrant and sweet story. It would be indeed difficult to find 
one better suited for reading round the nursery fire or one which 
boys or girls alike would more enjoy.”—ATHEN«uM. 

**Mrs. Nesbit has never written a better story than the ‘ Rail” 
way Children,’ ”—Puncn. 


WHY-WHY AND TOM-CAT. 


By “BROWN LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE, R.I. Demy 8vo., printed on superfine paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

**A peal children’s book of the best kind, appealing irresistibly 
to the child’s love of animals. Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations 
are simply charming.”—Morninc Leaver. 

Uniform in style and price with the following three books by PHa@ee ALLEN : 
“Playing at Botany.” hird Edition. ‘‘Garden Pests,” “‘Jack and Jill’s 
Journey.” Second Edition. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 


BLACK’S 


FOURTH AUTUMN LIST. 


BIRKET FOSTER. By H. M. Cunpatr, 


1.S.0., F.S.A. Containing 91 full-page illustrations (73 in 
colour), and numerous thumb-nail sketches in the text. Square 
demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 20s. net. EDITION DE 
LUXE, limited to 500 numbered copies with letterpress printed 
on hand-made paper, containing the earliest impressions of the 
illustrations. Bound in white cloth, gilt top. Nos. 1 to 30 
with an original sketch and an original etching by Birket 
Foster. Price 5 guineas net. Nos. 31 to 500 without the 
original sketch. Price 2 guineas net. 4 


NORTHERN SPAIN. Painted and de. 
scribed by EDGAR T. A. WIGRAM. Containing 75 full. 
page illustrations in colour and a map. Square demy 8yva, 
cloth, gilt top. Price 20s. net. . 


BRITISH DOGS AT WORK. By A. 
CROXTON SMITH. Containing 20 full-page illustrations in 
colour and 20 small illustrations in line by G. VERNON 
STOKES. Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d, 
net. 

ENGLISH COSTUME. Painted and 
described by DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. In four 
sections, each containing 18 full-page illustrations in colour, 
and many illustrations and diagrams in the text. 


Section I.—-Early English. 
Il.—Middle Ages. 
III.—Tudor and Stuart. 


Square demy 8vo. cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net each. 


Section IV.—-Georgian, 
(ready December 14). 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS 


In crown 4to. tastefully printed and appropriately bound, and fully illustrated, 
price £1 10s. net. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF “THE HISTORY OF WEXFORD.” 


HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND 
COUNTY WEXFORD. From the Earliest Times to the Rebellion of 
1798. With a Chapter on the Village of Taghmon. Being the fifth instal- 
ment of the History of County Wexford, now in progress. Compiled from 
Ancient Records, the State Papers, and many hitherto Unpublished Docu- 
ments. Edited by PHILIP HERBERT HORE, late of Pole Hore, 
County Wexford; Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, &c. 


In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE LAW CONCERNING NAMES AND 


CHANGES OF NAME. By A. C. FOX-DAVIES, of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, and P. W. P. CARLYON-BRITTEN, F.S.A. 


In foolscap Svo. appropriately bound in cloth, with special design, price 3s. 6d. 


L’ENTENTE CORDIALE AUTOGRAPH 
ALBUM. Compiled by ELLA OSWALD. In these days, when a spirit 
of friendliness prevails between the two nations whose shores are divided but 
by a narrow strip of sea, the compiler of this little book has thought it a 
fitting opportunity to bring together, side by side, a number of brief passages, 
from the leading authors of both nations, that shall be descriptive human 
life and character. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


HOLMWOOD PRIDE. Who Had the Best of 


It? By ADA HEATH. 
In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 6s. 


MY NEIGHBOUR. A Tale of Our Own Times. 
By E. G. STEVENSON. 
““My Neighbour” is a tale of our own times, is not a sensational novel! It is 
as its title implies, a ‘‘ Tale” of human interest, setting forth the real sorrows and 
joys of real people, whose doings and feelings are of interest. 


SECOND EDITION. In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 
HASTY FRUIT. By Heten Wattace, Author of 
“The Greatest of These,” ‘‘ Lotus or Laurel?” &c. 
** An unusually good book, carefully and restrainedly written." —Guardian. 
* 4 tale of merit, with fine character, and good but not insistent moral : 
imes. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


AMOR VERITATIS ; or, Love of the Truth. 
The Baronet's Story. By M. PENNELL. - 

“The author has gained two elements of interest for the book ; a pleasing love- 

romance and an ‘ exposure’ of Romish methods and purposes." — Dundee Advertiser, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Books for Presents 


THE BARONESS ORCZY’S POPULAR ROMANCES ARE ENJOYED 
BY YOUNG AND OLD 


SUITABLE GIFTS FOR ANYBODY AND EVERYBODY. 
THE SUCCESS OF FOUR SEASONS 


And now Selling better than ever. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


A Romance by BARONESS ORCZY. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 
. 23ri Thousand. 6s. 
OTHER SUCCESSES BY BARONESS ORCZY ARE 


WILL REPAY A SON OF THE PEOPLE 


A Romance. A Romance. 
15th Thousand. 6s. 10th Thousand. 6s. 


MR. REGINALD TURNER'S NEW BOOK. 


DAVRAY’S AFFAIRS, TURNER, Author 


of ‘‘ Uncle Peaceable.” 6s, 
Dairy Express says: “A very clever, indeed a brilliant piece of work.’ 


NEW NOVELS REALLY SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
THE ELECTRIC THEFT (6/-) . 
MAID OF BRITTANY (6/-) . . May Wynne 
MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE (6/-) Nicuotson West 
THE SECOND BLOOM (6/-) Hecen Porter 
BAZIN’S GOLD (3/6) . ° e Ernest CornisH 
HEIR OF DENE ROYAL (6/-). ° Frank Dawson 


THE OUTER DARKNESS (6/-) R. H. Wricut 
HIS OTHER SELF (6/-) . ° R. W. Coie 
AUSTIN AND HIS FRIENDS (6s.) Freperic BALFouR 


SIMPLE SIMON AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Pictured by C. J. CROMBIE. 3s, net. 
A Magnificent Colour Book for Children. 


Three Dainty Volumes. 
THE BLACK TULIP VATHEK WHEN IT WAS DARK 


By ALExanpre Dumas. | By Beckrorpb. By Guv TuHorne. 
Illustrated by Illustrated by Illustrated by 
Joun Hassat. W. S. Rocers. Davin WuireLaw, 


Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net ; leather gilt, 2s. net. 


London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, 


Charing Cross Road. 
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SEELEY 


XMAS BOOKS. 


A Miniature Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By Canon 
BENHAM, Author of ‘ Medieval London,” &c. With 4 Plates in Colour 
and many other Illustrations. Super royal 8vo. sewed, 5s. net; cloth, gilt 
top, 7S. net. 

“ Intensely interesting . . . in very attractive form.” 
WESTERN Daity Press. 
BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
THE SACRED SEASONS. Readings for the 
undays and Holy Days of the Christian Year. From the Writings of the 
Right Rev. H.C.G. MOULE, D.D. With Initials & Borders in Red and 
Plates in Colour from illuminated MSS. in the British Museum. 
Ex. crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“This beautiful volume . . . sumptuously got up.”—Layman. 


SECOND EDITION OF “Q’S” NEW ANTHOLOGY. 

THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. A Little Scrip of 
Good Counsel ~{ Travellers. Chosen by A. T. QUILLER COUCH. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Also thin-paper edition, leather, 5s. net. 

** The very flower of a cultivated man’s reading.”—Counrry Lire. 


very delightful book.”—Srecraror. 
STRATFORD-ON-AYON. By Sipney Lez. 


New and Revised Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece and 50 other 
Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A splendid 


ELECTRICITY OF TO-DAY. Its Work and 
Mysteries Described in Non-Technical Language. By C. R. GIBSON. 
With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“Clear, concise, and well arranged.”—Scorsman. 


‘The layman can nowhere find a clearer or more interesting 


GREAT BRITAIN IN MODERN AFRICA. 
By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. With 4 Portraits on Copper and a Map. 
Extra crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Admirably concise comprehensive.”—Sarurpay, Review. 
ECOND EDITION. 
THINGS SEEN IN JAPAN. By Cuive 


LAND. With 50 Illustrations of Japanese Life. 32mo. cloth, 2s. net ; 
lambskin, 3s. net ; buffed leather in box, ss. net. 


“*We have rarely come across a more dainty and charming little 
volume.”—JourNAL oF EpucaTion. 


The Miniature Portfolio Monographs 
With many Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 
_ “The fairest of little 
EW_ VOLUME 
THE EARLY WORK OF ‘RAPHAEL. By 


JULIA CARTWRIGHT. New and Revised Edition. 


FAIR WOMEN IN PAINTING AND 
POETRY. By WILLIAM SHARP. 
PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE CHILDREN’S ODYSSEY. [Told from 


Homer in Simple Language. By A. J- CHURCH, Author of “ Stories from 
Homer,” &c. With 12 Illustrations in Colour. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. 
: I ag not be told in a way better fitted to delight and interest 


Tae Romance Library—NEW VOLUMES 
With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. each 5s. 
** This series has now won a considerable and well-deserved repu- 
tation.”—Guarpian. 
THE ROMANCE OF PLANT LIFE. By 
Prof. G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, M.A. (Cantab), B.Sc. 
“A very charming and interesting volume.”—DaiLy TeLecraru. 


THE ROMANCE OF ANIMAL ARTS AND 
CRAFTS. By H. COUPIN, D.Sc., and JOHN LEA, B.A., Cantab. 
** Acharming subject, well set forth and dramatically illustrated.” 


ATHENAUM, 
THE ROMANCE OF EARLY EXPLORA- 
TION. By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, B.A. (Oxon), F.R.G.S. 


“We cannot imagine a book that a boy would appreciate more.” 
Dairy TELEGRAPH. 


ROMANCE OF MISSIONARY HEROISM. 
By the Rev. J. C. LAMBERT, M.A., D.D. 


**Instructive and elevating, while full of exciting adventure.” 
DUCATIONAL News. 


ROMANCE OF POLAR EXPLORATION. 
By G. FIRTH SCOTT. 
“Vivid and vigorous.”—G.tascow Heratp. 


The Library of Adventure 
With 16 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. each ss. 
** Delightful books of adventure, beautifully and tastefully 
got up.”—EpucaTIonaL Times. 
ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT DESERTS. 
y 
“* A delightful volume, written in the most attractive style.” 


ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT RIVERS. 
By R. STEAD, B.A., F.R.H.S. 
**The kind of materia! that sults the’manly boy.”—Aruen.aum. 


Lonpon: EELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street, 


CHAMBERS'S 


“‘If Mrs. Meade may be > 
as the “Henty, she 
a close second in Miss May 
Baldwin.’ 
Mancuester City News. 


BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


L. T. MEADE 

MAY BALDWIN 
RAYMOND JACBERNS 
FRED WHISHAW 

7, MRS. MOLESWORTH 
G. MANVILLE FENN 
EVERETT McNEIL 
JOHN FINNEMORE 


Handsomely Bound. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


" L. T. Meade’s New Books for Girls. 
THE HILL-TOP GIRL. 6/- 


Gilt edges. 
“ A most delightful creation.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
TURQUOISE AND RUBY. 5 /- 
sheuld hasten to secure 
and Ruby.’(”—Newcastle Chronicle. 
J SUE. The Stow of a Little 3 /6 


Heroine and her Friends 
“*Sure to meet with the unqualifed approval 
of young girls."—Glasgow Herald. 


May Baldwin's New Books for Girls. 
PEG'S ADVENTURES IN 5 /- 


** Miss May E Baldwin Ree given us in Pega 
charming specimen of English girlhood.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
DORA : A High Sehool Girl. 3 / 6 
the most charming children imaginable.” 
Western Daily Mercury. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book. 


THE BOLTED DOOR, and Other Stories. 3 /6 
** No writer of the day can draw children and charm them with 
finer art than this gifted author.”—Scotsman. 


5s. 
"TENTION ! A Story of Boy-life during the Peninsular War. 
y G. Manvitie Fenn. 
p that thousands of boys will revel 
THE LOST TREASURE CAVE. By Everett McNEIL. 
“* All the elements of a good boy’s book are here in i 
ris. Imes. 


3s. Gd. 
FORAY AND FIGHT. The Remarkable Adventures of an 
nglishman and an American in Macedonia. By Joun FinNEMoRE. 
“s wes do not think that Mr. Finnemore written a more successful 
boys’ book.” —Daily News. 
The BOYS = BRIERLEY GRANGE, By Frep WuisHaw. 
“A capital with fa ee good illustrations by 
Harold laily Telegraph. 
THE RECORD TERM. By Raymonp Jacserns. 
The most delightful book of the kind of the season. 
Morning Leader. 


THE EMPIRE’S CHILDREN, By JouN FINNEMORE. 
** A volume of this sort deserves to be widely known. 
Westminster Gazette. 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 
3s. Gd. net. 
THE KNIGHT ERRANT OF THE NURSERY. By 


The ay bo fully told by a keen and 
jendid picture tfully to! a keen 
observer. The scenes for saturainess and 
ty to the engaging ways 5 of chi childhood. The colouring is beautiful.” 
Freeman's Journal. 
BUSTER BROWN’S PRANKS. By R. F. Outcautr. 
This year our young friend ‘ Buster’ excels the performance of all 
former years, and is most intensely funny.”—Worthern Whig. 
FOXY GRANDPA’S SURPRISES. 
“*Excruciatingly funny. . , . Bunny's ingenuity is 3 


THE HOUSE THAT GLUE BUILT. Liverpool Courier. 


“ Quite a novelty...... There are many hours of delightful amusement in 
exercising the ingenuity of the youthful in these 
THE | UP-SIDE DOWNS. By G. Verseex. 

An extraordinarily ingenious book."”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


3s. Gd. 
THE poROWNS. | A. A Book of Bears. Verses by B. PARKER. 
ARKER, 
There will be howls of The Browns.’ "— 
There will be joy ia ths te when book 


One cleverest and most amusing of cies tele 
2s. Gd. net. 
TIGE: His Story. By R. F. 
beg oh Le received by all who are friends of Buster 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
47 Paternoster Row, Lowpom; 339 Srazzr, 
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FOUR NOTABLE BOOKS Messrs. Bell’s Books 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


By FILSON YOUNG. 

With Illustrations, Maps, Appendices, &c. and a note 
on the First Voyage by the Earl of Dunraven, K.P. 
Two volumes. 25s. net. 

Mr. Courtney says in the DAILY TELEGRAPH, ‘if 
all gleaners in the field of history were as skilful as Mr. 
Young, we should not hear so much about the dry-as-dust 
dulness of what ought always to be one of the most fascinating 
forms of the literary art.” 


QUEENS OF 
OLD SPAIN 


By MARTIN HUME. 
With Portraits, Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
The DAIL Y CHRONICLE, “‘ a most readable book—one 


done with a personal touch which makes history live again.” 
An admirable series of studies." —DAILY NEWS. 


TEN YEARS OF 
MOTORS & RACING 


By CHARLES JARROTT. 
With Sixty Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 
The TRIBUNE, “written in such a chatty and 
altogether fascinating way that it will provide many hours’ 
amusement to the uninitiated as well as to those who take a 
more personal interest in motoring.” 


THE VOYAGES OF 
CAPTAIN DAMPIER 


Edited by JOHN MASEFIELD, 
With Maps. Two volumes. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
Edition limited to 1,000 signed copies, 
The Voyages have long been difficult to obtain in a com- 
plete form, and this reprint will delight all those who wish 
to do honour to the memory of the old sailor. 


CHRISTMAS MISGIVINGS 


The problem of choosing the right book for the right 
person becomes every Christmas more acute. But if 
you will send for my Illustrated List of the Best Gift- 
Books your task will be greatly simplified. For children 
there is F. D. Bedford’s new Colour Book, The Night 
of Wonders (3s. 6d. net), or Children of Other Days 
(4s. 6d. net). 

For Grown-Ups there is that exquisite Anthology, 
Travellers’ Joy (cloth, 4s. net; leather, 5s. net); new 
volumes of the Chapbooks series (3s. 64, net each); a 
delightful little book on G. F. Watts (2s. net); a reprint 
of Browne’s Religio Medici (2s. net); a well-chosen 
Anthology on Birds (2s, net); or the small reprints 
in dainty size—all eminently suitable for Christmas 

Greetings. Ask to see these at your booksellers, 


E. GRANT ee LONDON. 


Messrs. BELI’S NEW MINIATURE CATALOGUE 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE BARSETSHIRE NOVELS OF 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


New and Complete Edition, with an Introduction by 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


In 8 vols. small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 
NOW READY. COMPLETING THE SERIES. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 2 vols. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
The Warden. With intro- | Dr. Thorne. 
duction by FREDERIC Framiley Parsonage. 


HARRISON. 
‘The Small House at 
Barchester Towers. Allington, vols. 


See also ** The York Library.” 


OF INTEREST TO ALL LOVERS OF PRECIOUS STONES. 


THE GEM-CUTTER’S CRAFT. 


By LEOPOLD CLAREMONT, Author of ‘A Tabular Arrangement of 
the Distinguishing Characteristics and Localities of Precious Stones” in 
the Mining Journal. Small 4to. with over 1oo Illustrations. 5s, net. 


*_* Although there are many books on the subject of precious stones, this is the 
first t to be written by a practical gem-cutter. In it every kind of gem is described, 
and the difficulties of discriminating between precious stones are discussed and 
removed. The work deals with the practical, scientific, romantic, artistic, and 
commercial aspects of the subject, and the illustrations are numerous and 


interesting. 
Tlustrated prospectus on application. 


NEW EDITION OF LANE’S “ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Translated by E. W. LANE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Seqentiom, by STANLEY LANE- POOLE E, M.A., Litt.D. In 4 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. (Bohn's "Standard Library.) 


Cui, I. anv II. Now Reapy. Vots. III. anv IV. Dec. 12. 


THE POEMS OF 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


New and Complete Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with an Introduction by 
BASIL CHAMPNEYS, with Portrait, 6s. net. 


“In recent an ay | we know of nothing more acceptable than Messrs. Bell's new 
edition of Coventry P. atmore . . . which no one can fail to welcome who cares 
this gentle amorist.”"—Paid Mali Gazette. 


UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ADELAIDE 


ANNE PROCTER. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES STUART 


CALVERLEY. 6s. net. 


INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By Sir G. O. 


TREVELYAN, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE POCKET HORACE. 


The Latin Text, with CONINGTON’S Translation, on opposite pages 
Limp cloth, 4s. net ; stamped sheepskin, 5s. net. 
*,* Also in Two Parts, limp cloth —viz., ‘Odes and Carmen Sacculare,” 2s. 6d. 
net; *ee Satires, Epistles and Art of Poetry,” 2s. net. 
“A delightful pocket companion for those who do not disdain good English 
verse the immortal Latin.” Standard. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 


Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. New Volumes. 


BURTON’S PILCRIMACE to AL-MADINAH and MECCAH. 


Edited by Lady BURTON. With an Introduction by STANLEY LANE- 
POOLE. 2 vols. 


CLASSIC TALES : 
Johnson’ s “*Rasselas,” Goldsmith's “Vicar of Wakefield,” Sterne’s 
* Sentimental Journey,” Walpole’s “Castle of Otranto.” With an Intro- 
duction by C.  FEARENSIDE, M.A. 


TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. 


with by HARRISON, = vol. 
} A Towers, « Fra Parsonage. 


Thorne, « . 
1 vol. at Allington, “The Last Chronicle of 


Barset, 2 vols. 
FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


London: 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


Printed for the ietors by SporriswoopE TD., 


E.C., and Published by Pace, at the Office, 3 Southampton 
Garden, in the County of Londoa.—Saturday, 3 December, «go%. 
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and Rationalism, and weaving in the Berkleyan view 
of matter and a good deal of Gnosticism into this he 
formed his own theory of things”, unless we have more 
light to follow him on his mystic way and unless we 
can find out what was his final theory of things. Blake 
unedited is quite difficult enough; Mr. Ellis’ edition, 
except in the hands cf experts, only makes the difficulty 
more desperate. 

; It has been known for some while that Mr. Laurence 
Binyon is engaged upon a special study of Blake, 
the results of which have been eagerly awaited. The 
publication of the first volume will satisfy the most 
sanguine expectations; the price is high, but not 
without good reason; for it is a true work of art; 
printing, paper, and binding are all as good as can be, 
and the reproduced illustrations of the Book of Job, 
which represent Blake at his best, are beyond all 
praise. These qualities alone would make it a most 
desirable book ; but externals are not its first claim. 
In the short prefatory chapters on ‘‘ Blake the Man”, 
‘‘ Blake the Artist” and ‘‘ Blake the Poet” Mr. Binyon 
has done much to determine Blake’s true piace in 
art and literature. Others who have praised him 
have generally set themselves to defend him against, 
as they believe, all the prejudice and ignorance of 
the world; like most loyalists, who see their cause 
attacked, they have lost their sense of proportion: 
they have been blinded to Blake’s faults, and have 
exaggerated his merits. Mr. Binyon has a profound 
knowledge of his subject, the gift of happy expres- 
sion, and very nice judgment. He never praises 
extravagantly. As against the fulsome language of 
Gilchrist, Romney and others, he declares, for instance, 
that it is impossible truly to understand Blake with- 
out realising the infinite superiority of Michael Angelo. 
So in ‘‘ Blake the Poet” he does not hesitate to say 
that it was in his lyrical verse, ‘‘songs that sing 
themselves”, that his genius lay; ‘‘had ‘The Pro- 
phetic Books’ alone survived", he would have ranked 
as a ‘‘ splendid failure’. The mystics may think other- 
wise, but the burden of proof is upon them. It is the 
best thing that could have happened to Blake to be 
—, in hand by Mr. Binyon ; we want more critics 
ike him. 


A MAKER OF MODERN GERMANY. 


“‘Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe Schillings- 
fuerst."’ Edited by Friedrich Curtius. Translated 
by G. W. Chrystal. London: Heinemann. 1906. 
Price 24s. net. 


T is unfortunate that these Memoirs immediately on 
their publication met with the one kind of success 
they did not deserve, a succés de scandale. But it was 
all to the good that they were brought prominently to 
public attention, for their undeserved notoriety of early 
days will be lived down and it will then be seen that 
they deserve to take rank among the few personal 
records left by the actors in great episodes which help 
to make their genesis and development more intel- 
ligible to later times. In fact this book has acquired 
its early fame for wrong reasons. In no other country 
would its publication have provoked an outcry in any 
respect resembling that which received it in Germany. 
The scandal is indeed only excused by a few pages 
which compose hardly a tenth of the entire work and 
are by no means its most important part from the 
historian’s point of view. Dr. Johnson said of some- 
one who attempted to write the life of Marlborough 
that after reading it you would not have known that 
the Duke was a general. No one after reading all the 
copious extracts which appeared in the English papers 
would have learned from them that Prince Hohenlohe 
was one of the founders of modern Germany. The 
most important phase of his life was not that during 
which he was Chancellor of the Empire but when he 
was working for the unity of the German peoples as 
Minister of the Bavarian King. That the present 
Kaiser may have flung off this or that phrase in a 
moment of expansiveness is utterly immaterial, but 
the story of the years between 1866 and 1870 as it 
Stands here is extremely instructive when it is looked 


‘ 


at from the point of view of the South German States, 
whose attitude was a vital factor when the final struggle 
between France and Prussia arrived. 

The fame of Bismarck has eclipsed the record of 
other men who were working to bring about German 
unity outside of Prussia. Of these Prince Chlodwig of 
Hohenlohe was perhaps the foremost. His position 
as a member of a family of mediatised princes, as 
a liberal Catholic, and afterwards as the chief Minister 
of the most important South German State, gave him 
peculiar advantages in negotiating the entry of Bavaria 
into the new system. Indeed the Prince was a be- 
liever in United Germany from very early years. From 
the first he was desirous that a strong central Power 
should take the place of the many small conflicting 
authorities which paralysed concerted action. When 
travelling in the East in 1849 he was convinced by ex- 
ternal evidence of the necessity for Germans to look for 
expansion beyond their own borders and that this could 
only be done by consolidation at home. If Germany, 
he thought, were unified, strong and armed, she could 
exact her share of the spoil when the break-up of 
Turkey came about. The extracts given here from his 
correspondence show that there were strong men out- 
side Prussia looking forward toa new réle for Germany 
in the politics of the world. Perhaps Hohenlohe’s 
outlook in those days took a wider sweep than even 
Bismarck’s. He was clamouring for a fleet many 
years before the present Kaiser saw the light. 
At the time he was writing these letters he was the 
representative in the Near East of the short-lived 
Central Government which was the outcome of the 
Frankfort Parliament. By a law of June 1848 a 
‘* Provisory Central Executive for all general affairs of 
the German nation” was instituted ‘‘ until such time 
as a Paramount Executive should be definitely esta- 
blished”. Had this institution ever passed out of the 
experimental stage Germany would have endeavoured 
to establish herself as a Federation. Had such an 
experiment met with any success European history 
during the last fifty years would have been something 
very different from what it has been. Hohenlohe’s 
hopes of success were never bright. ‘‘ It needs’’, he 
wrote, ‘‘a sane vigorous and pious people for the 
resuscitation of a great free Germany such as I dreamed 
of two months ago”. It was because on the whole the 
Prussian people answered to that description forty 
years ago that the organisation of Germany into 
an Empire under Prussian auspices came about. 
Great commercial success and the spread of luxury 
have not tended to deepen, perhaps, not to preserve 
these qualities, but had they not been there and had 
not Germany tested her capacity for common action in 
a great war under the lead of Prussia a strong cen- 
tralised German state would never have come about. 
The cynical reflections on German policy which have 
been left by the great Prussian statesman have done 
much to obscure the higher qualities in the nation 
which made success possible. In the latter part of this 
book the more unlovely side of German statecraft is 
emphasised and that is the portion which both in 
Germany and abroad has been greedily fastened upon, 
but so far as the present Kaiser is concerned the role 
he plays is that of the political idealist in contrast 
against the Machiavellian views of his first Chancellor. 

On these matters the complete publication of the 
Memoirs adds nothing to what had been revealed by 
the copious extracts given to the world some weeks 
ago. We dwelt at the time upon this aspect of the 
‘* Bismarck dynasty” in its later years, and do not 
propose to say any more. When a book has been 
eviscerated before publication to create a popular 
sensation, it must possess solid qualities if it is to 
attract attention. We have tried to indicate in what 
respects we think these Memoirs stand the test. To 
take the sensational portions as typical of the whole 
would be grossly unfair to the writer, who could hardly 
have been inspired in leaving them for publication by 
the political designs either malevolent or grotesque 
which have been freely and variously attributed to him. 
It is probable that his temperament, his piety and 
idealist views made him persona grata as Chancellor 
to the Kaiser, but he arrived at the highest political 
office too late in life to enjoy the distinction to the full. 
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He was ready to chafe at worries which in earlier days 
he would have cheerfully ignored. The atmosphere of 
Courts is proverbially close and enervating. An ex- 
ceptionally vigorous and masterful personality is re- 
quired to battle against it. Intrigues which thirty 
years earlier in Munich only annoyed Hohenlohe he 
thought unbearable in Berlin, and he believed himself 
probably far more than he actually was the victim of 
envy, 
‘* La meretrice che mai dall’ ospizio 
Di Cesare non torse gli occhi putti, 
Morte comune, e delle corti vizio ”, 


which has before now driven the ministers of kings to 
an evil end. 

Hohenlohe must have possessed peculiarly the gift 
of winning the confidence of illustrious personages, 
and it was not that he failed in telling them the 
truth or in arguing with them if he thought them 
wrong. His judgment on the Prince Consort probably 
supplies the reason why that highly cultivated and well- 
meaning man never achieved in this country the popu- 
larity which his efforts for the public good deserved. 
‘In his whole attitude of mind there is something 
distinctly doctrinaire, and I thought how unfortunate 
it was for the Prince that he should have come straight 
from a German University to his present position, after 
a course of superficial study, without having had the 
corners rubbed off by contact with the practical world.” 
We have a similarly shrewd observation on Lord 
Beaconsfield at the Berlin Congress. ‘‘ After the Con- 
gress had been sitting some time Beaconsfield came to 
me in a friendly way and informed me that the Queen 
had commissioned him to say to me that she was glad 
I was taking part in the congress, that I was an old 
friend of her ‘beloved Prince’ and enjoyed her com- 
plete confidence. This had visibly made a great 
impression upon Beaconsfield, for he became very 
amiable, took my arm and walked up and down the hall 
with me.” It must be admitted that Hohenlohe had 
taken a dislike beforehand to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
‘*detestable Jewish face”. It is well known that 
Bismarck’s judgment of Disraeli was widely different, 
though before the Berlin Congress had brought the two 
men together he was speaking of English policy at the 
time in very uncomplimentary terms. 

The views of Hohenlohe on the Kulturkampf as a 
Liberal but devout Catholic, and also on the Ecumenical 
Council of 1870, are more interesting than the little 
attention they have received would suggest. They 
throw light on exciting problems. In this connexion a 
remark of Gambetta’s recorded here deserves notice. 
He told Hohenlohe when he was ambassador in Paris 
in the spring of 1878 that he saw dangers in the new 
Pope (Leo XIII.) ‘‘ since he was capable of lulling 
apprehensions of the dangers of Catholicism”. The 
application of this dictum to French policy during his 
reign is evident. Another remark of Gambetta as 
quoted here that ‘‘ England was no longer a formid- 
able Power since every man of war could be destroyed 
by torpedoes ” does not show so much acumen. 

The book is extremely well translated and is to 
be recommended without reserve to all students of 
European history not by reason of any startling revela- 
tions it contains, for it contains none, but because it 
throws much light on a complicated and important 
series of events and is the record of an -upright 
courageous and far-seeing statesman. 


THE TALE OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


“‘The Kaleidoscopic Transvaal.” By Carl Jeppe. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa.” By W. Basil 
Worsfold. London; Murray. 1906. 15s, net. 


Me: CARL JEPPE is, as his name implies, a 
Dutch Africander, who has claims upon our 
sympathy from the fact that in the war of 1881 he 
remained loyal to the British flag, and actually fought 
against his countrymen in the siege of Pretoria. Mr. 
Jeppe emerged from that transaction a sadder and a 
wiser man. He found, like many others, that adhe- 
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rence to the British cause did not pay, and the bitten 
ness of his comments upon Gladstone’s abandonment 
of the loyalists, after General Wolseley’s assurances to 
the contrary, is not only natural but perfectly justifi- 
able. Being a clever and active man, Mr. Jeppe, after 
the retrocession, threw himself into the Boer cause 
with such effect that he was elected to the Volksraad 
as member for Johannesburg. His book does not pre- 
tend to be history, but rather ‘‘an impressionist 
sketch”. As such it is very readable, for Mr. Jeppe 
has known all the South African celebrities, and played 
a moderate and useful part in all the stirring scenes of 
the last twenty-five years. Mr. Jeppe impresses us 
as a genial and cultivated Boer gentleman, who 
is anxious to do justice to his opponents, and who 
has a generous appreciation of the good qualities of 
the British. Apart from his very pardonable anger 
against the Liberal party in 1881, there is not a trace 
of bitterness in Mr. Jeppe’s narration, which is light, 
even jocular in style, and contains one or two good 
stories about the grim Kruger. It is only when 
we come to the Jameson Raid, and the subsequent 
events leading up to the war, that we must tax Mr. 
Jeppe with partiality, even with something like dis- 
ingenuousness. Not that we quarrel with Mr. Jeppe 
for treating the Raid as opéra-bouffe. But we strongly 
dissent from Mr. Jeppe’s assertion that had the Boers 
and the British been left alone after the Raid to settle 
their differences at Pretoria, there would have been no. 
war. In other words, Mr. Jeppe contends that the 
causa causans of the war was the intervention of Mr. 
Chamberlain egged on by Sir Alfred Milner. Mr. Jeppe’s 
method of proving his position is by ridiculing the 
imaginary proposition that Kruger wished to annex the 
whole of South Africa, and to drive the English into 
the sea. What! exclaims Mr. Jeppe, Kruger annex the 
colonies of Natal and Cape Colony! Why he had a 
great deal more than he could manage in the govern- 
ment of the Transvaal! Nobody ever said, neither 
Lord Milner nor anybody else, that Kruger wished to 
annex the Cape Colony and Natal. What Lord Milner 
did say, and what events have more than proved to be 
true, was that the Dutch Africanders all over South 
Africa, in Natal, at the Cape, in Bechuanaland, wished 
to get rid of British government, and to form them- 
selves into a group of purely Africander republics, 
whether federated or not. It was not against Kruger 
alone that Rhodes and Milner were fighting: it was 
quite as much against Hofmeyer, and Sauer, and 
Te Water, and Fischer, and Solomon and Schreiner. 
But this aspect of the case brings us to the more 
serious and important work of Mr. Basil Worsfold. 
Though a great deal has been written during the last 
few years about Lord Milner’s work in South Africa, 
Mr. Basil Worsfold’s contribution to this most exciting 
period of history is welcome. Mr. Worsfold knows 
a great deal of his subject at first hand, having twice 
resided in the Transvaal. What he does not know at 
first hand he has been at great pains to verify by the 
documentary evidence of blue-books. His story is 
consecutive, and the sense of perspective is not want- 
ing. His style is clear and occasionally dramatic, 
if somewhat diffuse and iterative. For instance, Mr. 
Worsfold repeats rather too often his opinion that 
the delay in preparing for war and the consequent 
failure of the initial operations, as well as the prolonga- 
tion of the Boer resistance, were entirely due to the 
action of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and the 
Liberal Opposition in Parliament. That is indeed the 
keynote of Mr. Basil Worsfold’s book, of which we do 
not complain, but he hammers too heavily on it. For our 
part, we think that the heavier burthen of blame rests 
on the Government of Lord Salisbury collectively, but 
more particularly on Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Lansdowne. The Government had a majority of nearly 
150 in the House of Commons, and though it is true 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues 
denounced all preparations for war up to the actual 
date of the ultimatum, the Cabinet was in possession 
of information, which can never be at the disposal of 
the Opposition and which should have made them 
act in its defiance. When Lord Milner’s celebrated 
despatch of May 8, 1899, in which the Uitlanders 
were described as ‘‘helots”, was received, and after 
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the failure of the Bloemfontein Conference three weeks 
jater, it must, or ought to, have been clear to Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Cabinet that one of two courses 
had to be taken at once; war had to be prepared 
for, or Lord Milner had to be recalled and the whole 
tenor of our South African policy changed. It was 
jnconceivable that war could be avoided after that 
despatch, unless the High Commissioner was removed. 
But Mr. Chamberlain and the Cabinet had not the 
resolution either to prepare for war, or to recall Sir 
Alfred Milner. They apparently never dreamed of the 
latter course: they did the worst thing possible. They 
ublished the despatch (in itself an ultimatum to 
Kruger) with a flourish of trumpets, and then refused 
to take the advice which was privately poured upon 
them by Sir Alfred Milner, Lord Wolseley and Sir John 
Ardagh. They preferred to believe, because they 
wished to believe, the advice tendered them by Sir 
William Butler, at that time commanding the forces at 
the Cape, and of Sir Redvers Buller, who said there 
would be no war, that the best way to avoid war 
was to make no preparations for war. We know 
now that Sir John Ardagh and the Intelligence De- 
partment laid before Lord Lansdowne the exact 
facts as to the military situation, the strength of the 
Boers, the weakness of our own garrisons, the geo- 
graphical difficulties of the country. We know now 
that Lord Wolseley advised the instantaneous raising 
of the British force in South Africa to 20,000 (this 
was in June 1899), the immediate mobilisation of 
an Army Corps, and the seizure, by arrangement 
with the Portuguese Government, or if necessary 
without their permission, of Delagoa Bay. Lord 
Wolseley has never received the credit due to him for 
the courage, nay, the genius of the policy, which he 
pressed upon Lord Lansdowne. Few will now be 
found to deny that, had Lord Wolseley’s advice been 
followed, the war would have been over in six months. 
But Lord Lansdowne was afraid to take Delagoa Bay, 
because of ‘‘ European complications” (though there 
was not a Power in Europe that could have sent a 
squadron to sea to oppose us); and he and Mr. 
Chamberlain were afraid to send out more troops and 
mobilise an army corps, because ‘“‘ the feeling in the 
country” was not ripe for it, or because of ‘‘the 
attitude of the Opposition”. In short, the Government 
preferred the dilatory advice of Sir Redvers Buller and 
Sir William Butler—the two reputations which, thank 
Heaven ! the war destroyed—to that of Lord Wolseley 
and Sir Alfred Milner. And they preferred it because 
they were cowed by the attacks of a Parliamentary 
Opposition, which was without their information, and 
because, like all Governments in this country, they 
waited upon, instead of leading, an ignorant public 
opinion. So during those four precious months, June, 
July, August, and September 1899, our Government 
went on fatuously hoping for peace, declaring 
that the Boers would never dare to make war, 
and embarking upon the most childish and ridiculous 
negotiations with Pretoria about the franchise. All 
this is told impressively and accurately by Mr. Basil 
Worsfold, though, as we have said, he blames the 
Opposition overmuch. Those who wish to refresh 
their memory as to the tremendous price which the 
nation had to pay for the cowardice and vacillation of 
their Government cannot do better than read Mr. 
Worsfold’s story of the first four months of the war. 
Ladysmith, Stormberg, Magersfontein, Colenso, were 

price we had to pay for our system of party 
government. What we shall have to pay in the future 
nobody can say at present, though it looks as if it might 
be even more serious. 

As Mr. Worsfold is writing a history of Lord 
Milner’s work in South Africa, he very wisely avoids 
anything like a criticism of the operations of the war, 
or an apportionment of praise or blame to the different 
generals, always a dangerous task for a civilian. He 
gives us a vivid picture of Lord Milner’s political 
difficulties at Cape Town, which were such as would 

ve overwhelmed an ordinary colonial governor. 
To bring it home to one’s mind, imagine Great 

tain at war with the United States and the 
Prime Minister of the Dominion declaring that Canada 
would be neutral, while all the while he was 


allowing volunteers and arms to cross the frontier ! 
What would Lord Grey say to Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 
these circumstances? Yet that was literally the 
situation with which Lord Milner had to struggle at 
Cape Town during 1899 and 1900. The Schreiner 
Ministry was not a Bond Government, although it was 
composed of Dutch Africanders. It may more correctly 
be described as an anti-Rhodes Ministry : that is to say, 
its members refused to obey Hofmeyr, but were equally 
determined not to obey Rhodes. Its moral basis was 
distrust of the mining capitalists and indignation against 
the Raid. Its principal members were Messrs. 
Schreiner, Solomon, Te Water, and Sauer. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Schreiner, was the son of a German 
missionary by an English mother. He was a born 
Africander, had received a University education, 
was a lawyer by profession, and as a politician was 
inclined to be pedantic, not to say priggish. Violent 
in his action, or brutal in his methods he never was: 
he would have been easier to deal with if he had been. 
He was one of those unfortunate men who are born 
between two or three nationalities, and whose life is a 
struggle between their alternating sympathies with each. 
Had Mr. Schreiner been pure Boer, or pure Briton, or 
pure German, he probably would have been a great 
success somewhere, for his ability is unquestionable. 
As Prime Minister of the Cape Colony during the out- 
break of the Transvaal war, his duplicity and argumen- 
tation must have nearly worried Lord Milner to death. 
Mr. Worsfold makes it perfectly clear in these pages 
that the Schreiner Ministry was heart and soul Afri- 
cander in its sympathies, and that it was determined to 
do everything in its power to help the Boers without an 
open violation of its allegiance to Great Britain. Such 
a Ministry could obviously only exist so long as the 
success of the British cause was doubtful. As soon as 
Lord Roberts occupied Pretoriain June 1900, or shortly 
afterwards, Schreiner and his colleagues resigned, and 
were replaced by Sir Gordon Sprigg and a Progressive, 
or British Ministry. This change however had ceased 
to’ be of any importance. With the occupation of 
Pretoria in 1890 the centre of political gravity shifted 
from the Cape to the Transvaal, whither Lord Milner 
betook himself. The war lasted for two years after 
Lord Roberts had announced that ‘‘ organised resistance 
was at an end”, though of course it was recognised by 
everybody that the grinding down of the guerilla 
forces was only a question of time. Lord Milner 
was not the man to pass those two years with 
folded hands. He immediately began by far the most 
difficult part of his task, that of evolving order out of 
chaos. Lord Milner’s policy was plain. It was not 
enough to replace the primitive Boer machinery of 
government by a British model, worked by English 
officials. If the Transvaal was to become in the future 
a loyal and progressive British colony, if in a word the 
past was not to be repeated, then British farmers must 
be settled with Government assistance in the rural 
districts. Mr. Worsfold gives us a comprehensive 
account of Lord Milner’s immense labours in the work 
of constructing a British colony out of the frag ments 
of the Transvaal, which we should recommend all to 
read who wish to know what manner of man the 
Radicals have selected for their partisan abuse. The 
profoundly depressing reflection with which we close 
this admirable record of the constructive statesman- 
ship of one of England’s greatest men is that all his 
labour has apparently been thrown away. For the 
Transvaal has been handed back to Het Volk and Sir 
Richard Solomon, who proclaims himself to be an 
Africander of Africanders. 


GARDENS ON THE RIVIERA, 


‘‘Rambles on the Riviera.” By Eduard Strasburger. 
London: Unwin. 1906. 21s. net. 


8 ho Riviera was at its best when fashion was only 
beginning to find it out, when the posting-house was 
developing into the comfortable hotel, before the advent 
of the overcrowded train de luxe, of the electric-tram 
and the dust-compelling motor-car. There had been no 
outrages on the unadorned beauties of nature, the 
peasants were still unsophisticated, and the prices more 
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than reasonable. 
lands and glades spangled with scarlet anemones and 
scented with beds of violet : Monte Carlo was not yet 
scrambling up the hill, blasting picturesque rocks with 
dynamite, and tearing down bosquets of tamarisk to 
find foundations for pensions and villas. So one might 
go on bemoaning the changes which have flushed the 
Riviera with a cosmopolitan rascaille. It is impossible 
to escape the shriek of the railway-engine or the horn of 
the chauffeur, but Dr. Strasburger gives a timely 
reminder that there is still balm in Gilead for those who 
would shun the crowd and seek converse with Nature. 
He rambled as a botanist, and there are few more 
enchanting fields for the flower-lover than the sweeps of 
curving shore between the Alpes Maritimes and the 
Mediterranean. In successive seasons his were veri- 
table rambles, and he made his headquarters in 
many places which are little frequented. He is a 
botanist and full of botanical information, yet his 
chapters are far from being overcharged with techni- 
calities. There was almost as much botany in Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff's Diaries. Dr. Strasburger is an 
admirable guide to the most romantic points of view, and 
his recollections of a storm bursting over Cap d’Antibes 
show that he has no ordinary descriptive power. The 
volume is charmingly illustrated by Mlle. Reusch with 
vignettes of landscape and drawings of flowers in 
vivid colouring inserted in the pages. These are 
so real that on opening the book we fancied we had 
come upon a marvellously preserved specimen of a yellow 
butterfly. Dr. Strasburger gives the history of the 
most notable trees and plants, with all their associations 
and traditions, classical, mediwval or modern. Most 
are indigenous, but some of the most beautiful are 
exotics loving the sunshine and the shelter in a climate 
where there is no fog, and where frosts are far from 
common. Not a few have been naturalised so long 
that now they are undistinguished from the natives. The 
olive is par excellence the tree of the Riviera—as with 
old English oaks in the Dukeries none can guess at 
the age of the gnarled patriarchs of Bordighera or 
Mentone—there they have never been pruned for 
profit and purer oil as in the olive gardens of 
Provence or Languedoc. Plants semi-tropical and 
comparatively delicate flourish in the 
soils, sandy, calcareous, or gravelly, where the 
rocks flash down the sunblaze into valleys screened 
from the winds. Turning up from Mentone, for 
example, towards Gorbio, you look down upon 
fleecy seas of almond blossom and upon southern 
orchards laden with the fruit of the Hesperides in the 
shape of golden oranges and yellow lemons. Lemons 
and oranges with the sugar cane came through Spain 
or Sicily and are all Arab importations. The palms 
are said to have been brought back by the crusaders, 
and they lend an Oriental colouring to Hyéres and 
Bordighera, but unlike the olive they are injured by 
the market demand, being annually stripped of their 
branches for the Easter ceremonies. The fig like the 
orange takes kindly to the soil. The vine is seldom to 
be seen on the seashore, but grows luxuriantly in the 
upland valleys where the rock villages hang suspended 
over bottomless abysses. The less said of the wines 
the better, for the vintages of the Riviera are detest- 
able. 

Dr. Strasburger has much to tell of Sir Thomas 
Hanbury’s gardens at La Mortola, where the gardener’s 
art has had a free hand and horticultural science 
has exhausted itself, in contempt of expense. Starting 
from an indifferent olive-ground they have become 
a fairy paradise of fruits and flowers; everything 
practicable or possible is included in the collection, 
and experiments have been tried only to fail. 
Irrigation has wrought wonders in one aridhollow. Yet 
the beauties of La Mortola are rivalled if not eclipsed 
by many a modest villa or humble cottage festooned 
with creepers or embosomed in masses of Bougain- 
villea and roses. In fact anything will flourish in that 
favoured clime. We remember one of the oldest 
settlers in Cannes sticking his bamboo cane into a 
border in his garden on the Califorie, and saying, ‘If 
I were to leave it there, it would be shooting and 
blossoming next spring”. He always declared the 
English made a great mistake in leaving the Riviera 


Nice was still environed with wood- | 
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when it became most enjoyable. But so much cannot 
| be said for the wild maquis or aromatic scrub, for which 
_ Dr. Strasburger naturally has a great affection. There 
the vegetation is unique, characteristic and indigenous, 
The aromatic odour is so strong that it is said to be 
fatal to noxious insects and reptiles. Like the South 
African veldt the maquis bursts out with the rains of 
| spring into bloom and verdure: then with the drought 
each trace of green disappears, and it would seem 
that all plant life has been extinguished. In short 
Dr. Strasburger suggests a pursuit which would give 
novel zest to the walks of the dilettante sojourner. 


NOVELS. 


By Gertrude Atherton. Lonton: Murray. 
1906. 6s. 


Mrs. Atherton takes her work very seriously, and has 
always a definite aim of an extremely ambitious and 
pretentious kind. In that respect she resembles Mrs, 
Humphry Ward. Both ladies have a most portentous 
gravity of manner, and show an explicit confidence in 
their own powers of treating weighty matters, and 
epoch-making events, and of portraying the most dis- 
tinguished and remarkable public men. Mrs. Atherton’s 
continental intrigues are more naive and consequently 
less irritating than Mrs. Ward’s tea-table politics and 
drawing-room diplomacy, moreover she is not depend- 
ent for her plots on well-known diaries and biographies, 
nor does her dialogue consist of the worn-out sayings 
and notorious bons-mots of Regency wits. While Mrs. 
Ward enriches her modern men and women with the 
ideas and conversational successes of the eighteenth 
century, Mrs. Atherton, on the contrary, makes her 
characters of a hundred years ago talk very fresh and 
modern American, and invests her chosen period, the age 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, with the feeling and atmosphere 
of the present day. It is a small point, but we believe 
that men did not hand each other presentation cigarette 
cases in 1806. They rolled their tobacco perhaps as 
they required it into ‘‘ papelitos”, but the cigarette 
case is avery modern affair. Never once throughout 
the book is there any suggestion in manner of the period, 
for the nonce Mrs. Atherton’s historical sense seems to 
have deserted her. The story has, however, an historical 
foundation, and as a romance seems rather hampered 
thereby. At the end is subjoined a list of authorities, 
from which the author derived her knowledge of 
Russian schemes in California, and of the employment 
as plenipotentiary of Rezdnov in the interests of the 
Russian-American trading company. She succeeds in 
conveying the fascination, and, to some extent, the 
magnetic power of Rezanov, but we are not impressed 
by her description of his diplomatic methods, nor 
inclined to applaud when we read that ‘‘he did not 
colour or start ” when the fascinating Concha hinted at 
the direction of his policy. A diplomatist who blushed 
and started ata lucky guess would not be a very useful 
ambassador. Concha is quite delightful, and we are 
really convinced of her powers of fascination, and “ her 
piquant variousness that scotched monotony ”, to quote 
Mrs. Atherton’s inelegant phrase. Though there are 
many passages in which we admire the cleverness, the 
robust energy, and the direct expressiveness of Mrs. 
Atherton’s style, there are also times when her powers 
of conveyance fail her, when her ingenuity of expression 
becomes twisted and obscure, and her forcible manner 
of description is a mere flinging of words. We could 
point out many instances of careless and loose con- 
struction, notably in the invariable omission of the 
relative conjunction, an ugly and sometimes mislead- 
ing mannerism. As examples of obscure and clumsy 


‘*Dimly, he felt apprehension, wondered, in a flash of 
insight, if girls held fast to the parental recipe, or 
recombined with tongue in the cheek.” ‘‘ Rezdnov, 
sanguine and imaginative as he was, even to the point 
of creating premises to rhyme with ends, was very 
honest fundamentally.”” ‘‘ When the Russian bear had 
caged his tail in the presence of eyes aslant.” There 
are the qualities in ‘‘ Rezdnov” that we are accustomed. 


to admire in Mrs. Atherton’s work, the vivid charac- 


stylishness we may quote the following sentences: 
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terisation, the colour and beauty of the setting, the 
especial charm of the Californian atmosphere, but it is 
very far from being a great book, or even a first-rate 
book of its kind, clever as it undeniably is. 


«Sir Nigel.” By Arthur Conan Doyle. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1906. 6s. 


Sir Conan Doyle assures us in his introduction that 
many books have gone to the building of his story, and 
there is, indeed, evidence of his reading on almost 
every page of it. He can talk with the most learned 
of cote-hardies, pourpoints, courtepies, paltocks, and 
hanselines ; he can daunt you out hawking with all 
the phrases of the falconer, ‘‘ ringing” and ‘* crabbing ” 
and “binding”; he can point you the difference 
between all the terms of the forest craft, between cete 
and skulk, pride, nye, singular and sounder: he can 
describe a Knight’s armour, an archer’s trappings, the 
setting of a battle. He can give you, in short, every- 
thing in the time and of the time but the time itself. 
That eludes him. He offers you an age without atmo- 
sphere, cold and hard-edged as a scene in the moon. 
He apologises for incidents which may accentuate the 
contrast between the fourteenth and the twentieth 
centuries, but the mischief is that the contrast is not 
more apparent, and that there is no sense of vitality 
save where the manners of the two approximate. His 
apologies should rather be concerned with his over- 
tenderness for our susceptibilities, if that be responsible 
fora picture of thought and manners which no more 
adequately represents the fourteenth century than did 
Tennyson’s gentlemanly ‘‘Idyls” the days of King 
Arthur. His failure to make us feel in our faces one 
single significantly scented breath of the past, dragged 
though we precipitantly are through so many gallant 
and well-contrived adventures, extends to and may be 
well illustrated by his failure in portraiture. Even the 
authentic men of his time, almost all of whom have 
been magnificently rendered by previous writers, he 
fails to invest with more actuality than may be reached 
by careful description of their features and clothes. 
With personality he cannot endow them ; and though 
he sees from afar the Pilgrims’ Way thronged with 
wayfarers as a trunk road in the East, he cannot 
succeed, when he sets us down there, in making us 
feel their presence about us. In truth one doubts if 
the time makes any appeal to him save as a setting for 
his hero's wanderings, which he conducts with a fine 
show of spirit. It is just a ‘‘boy’s book”; with all 
the thinness and the hardness which the term seems to 
imply ; but a boy’s book which shall be steeped in the 
atmosphere of times so far away, which shall render 
something of the difference, not only between tourna- 
ments and League football, but between entirely different 
ideals of manhood, and which yet shall retain so much 
of a common virility and of noble purpose as can be 
assimilated by a boy’s understanding, remains, one 
might conjecture, still to be written. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Law of International Copyright.” By William Briggs. 
London: Stevens and Haynes. 1906. 


Dr. Briggs has written a most elaborate treatise on the law 
and history of International Copyright. He deals with the 
ethical as well as the legal aspect of home copyright and with 
the theory and evolution of its international expansion. The 
problem of the authors of books, pictures, sculpture, and music 
1s to secure the reward of their industry and invention, and to 
protect their pockets from the consequences of unauthorised 
and piratical reproduction. This protection has been some- 
what imperfectly provided by the legal recognition of copyright 
ie. the right of the author to control the multiplication of his 
published works. Until a book is published there is no copy- 
right in it; but such an ownership as entitles the author to 
prevent its publication. But when the work is once given to 
the world the author is entitled in most countries under varying 
conditions to reap the fruits of his labour. The sale of a copy 
of a book gives to the buyer a right to use, give away, or reseil 
the copy acquired, but not to publish other copies. In other 
words the author has a monopoly of his work; and in this 
respect copyright resembles patent right, in the existence of a 
right to veto multiplication of the production without the 
license of the author or inventor. Most States have now given 


more or less adequate protection to books published within 
their territory, and the international negotiations which ended 
in the Berne Convention have done much to create an inter- 
national security for the rights of authors. All that has been: 
done to this end and the results are fully, perhaps too fully, 
stated by Dr. Briggs. On the whole the success of authors is 
satisfactory, though not complete, and British authors have still 
to persuade the United States to have a little more regard for 
the author and a little less for the type-setter. 


‘‘The Life of the Empress Eugénie.” By Jane T. Stoddart. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


The appearance of this “ Life” at the present time evinces, to 
say the least, doubtful taste on the part of the author. It is 
most assuredly not written by desire of the lady of whom it 
treats, and consequently may be viewed almost as an im- 
pertinence. It no doubt contains a good deal of infor- 
mation, more or less accurate, of the eventful career of the 
Empress which may serve to gratify the curiosity of those who 
would draw aside the veil, irrespective of the feelings of the 
individual concerned. The repeated reference to Her Majesty 
as “ Eugénie ”, without style or prefix, is decidedly questionable, 
whilst the occasional allusions to her as the “ Ex-Empress” are 
both incorrect and offensive. Her Majesty has ever expressed 
entire indifference to all that people have written and said 
against her, but has now and again protested good-naturedly 
at the title of “ Ex-Empress” and with reason. “ Ex-Empress 
of the French”, or “ Ex-Ruler”, she may be, but it is as unne- 
cessary and incorrect to style her the “ Ex-Empress Eugénie” 
as it would be to style a retired admiral or general officer 
“ Ex-Admiral ” or “ Ex-General ”. 


‘* Versailles and the Trianons.” By Pierre de Nolhac. Illustrated 
by René Binet. London: Heinemann. 1906. 6s. net. 


M. de Nolhac is the librarian of Versailles and has been well 
chosen to provide the letterpress for this work. He has 
produced an extremely interesting monograph, which might 
well be a model for this kind of book. He has recorded in 
connexion with various portions of the palace the remarkable 
events they have witnessed and in the course of this volume 
manages to tell the whole story of the locality. We rarely 
find these books with coloured illustrations even partially 
satisfactory. We cannot say that this is an exception, though 
M. Binet has chosen his subjects well where selection is not 
altogether easy, for there is not much about Versailles of the 
purely picturesque. But anyone who follows M. de Nolhac’s 
excellent chapters through will find that he has obtained an 
accurate if superficial view of the existence of the King and 
Court during the reigns of the last three Louis before the 
Revolution. The writer has the good taste to lay his colours 
on less thickly than the artist and relieves even Louis XV. of 
some of the reputation for cynicism from which he has suffered. 


“The Bells of England.” By J. J. Raven. London: Methuen. 
1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


Few people have any idea how large a field the study of 
bells and bell-ringing makes in England to-day. Already 
there is a little literature in itself on the subject and new works 
are constantly coming out. Mr. Raven’s, the latest addition, is 
a considerable volume in size, yet, as he modestly says, it is 
only a sketch. The campanology of a good many counties in 
England has yet to be made, especially counties in the North. 
Mr. Raven’s book is well worth the notice of students, serious 
and slight, of the subject. He is a careful and well-informed 
antiquary. An interesting chapter in his book relates to the 
Norman period ; but, as he says, unfortunately only very few 
bell-towers belonging clearly to the twelfth century in England 
exist to-day. One of these is at Chaldon in Surrey : it holds a 
single bell. 


‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Décembre. 3 fr. 


The novel of Paul and Victor Margueritte comes to an end 
in this number. It has been distinctly disappointing from 
start to finish and we feel obliged to draw the unwelcome con- 
clusion that the gifted authors are making the mistake, common 
to many writers, of presuming on their popularity by writing 
too often and too long. M. de Brunetiére has an essay on the 
relations of the Philosophers with the Society of the eighteenth 
century, a theme, we need not say, admirably fitted to his pen. 
He fights sturdily for his favourite thesis—the power of ideas 
in making history. It was the Philosophers, he maintains, 
that gave the Revolution its character of universality. There 
would have been no “ principles” of 1789 if the Revolution had 
merely been brought about by peasants and workmen dying of 
hunger. It is to this that the French Revolution owes its 
peculiar distinction in comparison with which our own political 
conundrums have been merely “local” movements which do 
not include “a whole conception of life and the world”. It 
says a good deal for the French love of ideals that M. de 
Brunetiére, a fervent Catholic, can still maintain this cult in 
the face of the latest developments of the Revolution in its 
relations to Christianity. 
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‘‘The Complete Photographer.” By R. Child Bayley. London: 
Methuen. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


An excellent guide to photography which is well worthy 
of its name. It deals most thoroughly with the science of 
photography from its first inception and throughout its various 
developments and modern adaptations. The book is clearly 
written and the descriptions are easily followed, and not too 
technical, each particular subject being dealt with in a separate 
chapter in a most thorough and practical manner. It 1s well 
and adequately illustrated, some of the prints reproduced from 
photographs being extremely artistic and good. 


“The World of To-day.” By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. Vol. VI. 
London: Gresham Publishing Co. 

Mr. Hope Moncrieff brings his survey of the peoples and 
countries of the globe to a close with this volume. He has 
done his work with admirable conciseness and thoroughness, 
and the index, which has been carefully compiled, makes it a 
ready reference book which will often save the busy student 
the trouble of looking up special works referring to particular 
countries. 


‘Donts and Whys in Bee-Keeping (Drane. 1s.), by G. C. Dunn, 
is a capital little guide for the amateur though it needs an 
index and the reiteration of “Dont” and “Why” is rather 
irritating. Bee-farming in good honey districts is profitable 
and delightful. It is strangely neglected in England. We 
could mention the case of a clergyman, in one of the home 
counties, who on an average clears a hundred a year by his 
bees. 


‘Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson.” By his Widow 
Lucy. London: Routledge. 1906. 


The historical importance which attaches to the Hutchinson 
Memoirs is well shown by the fact that Professor Firth revises 
the present edition. Altogether this is one or the best and 
most painstaking of the modern editions of the book. Most 
of the reprints have simply been taken from the 1806 edition, 
no attempt being made to supplement the annotations of the 
first edition or to collect the scattered letters of Hutchinson. 
In this reprint the editor has brought together various 
dlocuments relating to the Memoirs. We doubt whether it 
was necessary, however, to modernise the spelling. 


‘A Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland.” By P. W. Joyce. 
London: Longmans. Dublin: Gill. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


This little book is an excellent abridgment of Dr. Joyce’s 
large “Social History of Ancient Ireland”. The price is 
remarkably low, for the illustrations are exceedingly good, and 
will enable its readers to form correct notions of old Irish 
architecture, weapons, ornaments, utensils, manuscripts, cos- 
tume, and prehistoric remains. It would be unfair to ignore 
the value of the text as an introduction to Irish archeology and 
social history, but we are chiefly impressed by the comprehen- 
sive character of the pictorial side of the book. Dr. Joyce 
makes full acknowledgment of the generosity of various 
societies, publishers, and authors, which has enabled him to 
reproduce plates from many standard—and very costly—books. 
It is impossible here to criticise in any detail this précis of the 
two large volumes which give an exhaustive account of Irish 
tribal and social organisation, civilisation, art, music and literature 
between the fifth and twelfth centuries. We may observe that the 
period is treated too much as if conditions remained unchanged 
during five hundred years, but we recognise the difficulties 


entailed by the fact that practically all our literary information 


about prehistoric, pagan, and early Christian Ireland is to be 
found in manuscripts (compilations or original works) of the 
twelfth century. Dr. Joyce certainly does not make enough of 
the influence of the Scandinavians on Irish commerce and 
material civilisation. 


“The Coin Collector.” By W. Carew Hazlitt. Second Edition. 
Edinburgh: Grant. 7s. 6d. net. 

The main portion of this book is occupied in a cursory 
view of the chief sections of the wide range of numis- 
matics. These are divided into Greek coins, Roman coins, 
those of the continent of Europe and of the United Kingdom. 
On the Continental section Mr. Hazlitt can write with expe- 
rience, as we know from his other publications that he has 
devoted a great deal of attention to it, and that he has formed 
a collection of considerable extent. On the coins of Great 
Britain so much of late has been written that there is no lack 
of material, and for his general view of the Greek series he 
has followed closely the order of the “ Historia Numorum ” by 
Dr. Head. Dealing with the Roman coinage, more especially 
with that of the Republican period, Mr. Hazlitt does not 
appear to have the grip of his subject nor to have consulted 
the more recent authorities ; he seems to have relied mostly 
for his information on such works as those of Humphreys, 
Akerman and Stevenson, which are very much out of date. 
Stevenson’s “ Dictionary of Roman Coins”, though a compa- 
ratively recent publication, was in the main compiled some years 
ago. Had such works as those of Mommsen or Babelon been 
consulted, Mr. Hazlitt would have been aware that the attribution 
of the early Roman aes grave to the time of Servius Tullius and 


of the first Roman silver to B.c. 485 is no longer tenable and 
that both series must be brought down to much later dates, 
A little further on he states that the denarius had been in circu. 
lation some length of time before the quinarius or half was 
added, and that the sestertius or quarter was probably of a still 
later institution; but this was certainly not so, as all these 
denominations were instituted at the same time, in B.C. 269 
or 268. The victoriatus too was not posterior to these pieces 
by nearly a century but by less than half a century. In his 
chapter on Terminology it is stated that the sestertius is “a 
Roman brass coin of the Republican epoch equal to 23 asses”; 
whereas it was a silver coin. The bronze sestertius of four 
asses was not introduced until Augustus had been for some 
years at the head of the Roman State. Also the gold coin of 
the Republic was not the solidus but the aureus, the former 
piece not being introduced into the Roman monetary system 
till the time of Constantine the Great. There are numerous 
other slips of this kind which ought to have been corrected. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘* The Child and the Curriculum.’ By Catherine I. Dodd. London: 
Sonnenschein. 1906. 2s. 6d. 


Miss Catherine I. Dodd’s * The Child and the Curriculum ” is 
written in the magazine style. First we have a gossipy pre- 
liminary chapter on school books. Then follows an epitome in 
fourteen pages of the ideas of educational thinkers on the 
child and the curriculum. Mme. de Staél did at least allow 
Hegel a quarter of an hour to explain himself. Miss Dodd 
apparently thinks that little more is necessary to eviscerate all 
the educational philosophers from Plato to Drury. A chapter 
on “The Rules for Making Learning Attractive” curiously 
includes the “fear of the rod”. Finally on p. 42 “The pro- 
blem now presents itself”. Have we any definite principles 
to guide us in presenting knowledge to the child? The problem 
itself is then dealt with and disposed of in seventy-eight pages. 
Obviously the Prolegomena were at once too short and too 
long. In fact it would have been far better to omit these 
lightning studies on great and other subjects. The rest of the 
book is altogether on a higher level and is well worth reading 
as the record of a successful piece of work in which much was 
due to the loyalty and enthusiasm of the students of the 
Women’s Day Training College at Manchester University. 


‘* Principles and Methods of Teaching.” By James Welton. 
London: Clive. 1906. 4s. 6d. 

This is a book which is more generally devoted to a dis- 
cussion of education in the elementary schools, as is shown by 
the absence of any discussion on the teaching of modern 
languages or classics or of science in its higher branches. It 
is none the less full of suggestion for those teachers in 
secondary schools who are anxious to see the foundations in 
their own subjects well and truly laid. The first part of the 
book is devoted to theory. The second is given over to the 
discussion of separate subjects—several of which are treated by 
contributory writers. Not the least valuable part of the book 
is the full synopsis given of the contents of the various chapters. 
Those acquainted with the quarrels of many in the educational 
world will read with amusement Professor Welton’s tilts at the 
fashionable shibboleth of the hour—concentration and the 
like. 


‘*The Translation of French Unseens with Exercises.’ By 
Eugéne Perrot. London: Ralph Holland. 1906. 

As long as our public examinations are run on their pre- 
sent lines, there will always be a demand for these collections 
of snippets. Wherein the intellectual value of such elegant 
extracts lies, is hard directly to say. Continuity is the great 
law of education, yet here the unfortunate student flies from 
“mon habit” to “Rome” and from “la captivité de Richard” 
to “le travail du verre”. Even the daily paper has more 
regard for sequence. The book contains a few truisms on the 
art of translation which may possibly be of use, considering 
the abnormally low standard of attainment of some of our pre- 
sent teachers in modern languages. 


(Continued on page 716.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
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STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE 


The Manchester Fire Office. 
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R Oo Y A COMPANY. 
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LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER & J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


FOUNDED 1823 
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Life Assurance 


Company 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE LIFE OFFICES 
transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and ANNUITY 
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affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
£500,000) besides A LARGE AND INCREASING ACCUMULATED 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND, now exceeding 


£4,000,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS INCREASING BONUSES 


The next Investigation and Actuarial Valuation 
with Relative DIVISION OF PROFITS will be 
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Manager and Actuary 
ARCHIBALD HEWAT, President of the Faculty of Actuaries. 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—z1 Kinc Sr., E.C.; West-End—174 Piccapitty, W. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


{INCORPORATED A.D. 1720.] 


The Corporation will act as— 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS and SETTLEMENTS. 


Special Terms granted to ANNUITANTS 
when HEALTH is IMPAIRED. 


Prospectus and all Information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD. 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., 
LONDON. 
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Company, or to 

F. G. REYNOLDS, Secre¢ary. 
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Life Assurance Society. 
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MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 


Quinguennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
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“* Petronius. Cena Trimalchionis.”’ Translated and Edited with 
Introductory Notes, &c., by Michael J. Ryan. London: The 
Walter Scott Publishing Co. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


This is the work of a true scholar admirable alike in taste 
and erudition. The translation of Petronius’ Conte Drola- 
tique has evidently been a labour of love. We have only one 
criticism to make. The author states that Petronius was 
considered a moralist in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and urges that the view was an erroneous one. No 
doubt Petronius was in no sense a moralist with a purpose, 
but in the French sense as a critical delineator of the morals of 
his time he was in every way a “moraliste”, and this was 
doubtless the European view of the great satirical decadent. 
We note one misprint, venu for venue. 


** Algebraic Geometry: A New Treatise on Analytical Conic Sec- 
tions.” By W. M. Baker. London: Bell. 1906. 6s. 


One of the most fruitful reforms in mathematical teaching 
has been the breaking down of the watertight compartments 
between geometry and algebra. Another has been the intro- 
duction of graphs. Mr. Baker has fully availed himself of 
these newly won privileges in his treatise on “ Analytical Conic 
Sections ”. Those of us who were taught on old-fashioned lines 
must look with envy on thé inclined plane by which Mr. Baker 
gradually leads the pupil from the simplest up to the most 
complex of conceptions. So easy a gradient renders the subject 
accessible to far more boys than was formerly the case. The 
book is evidently the composition of an able teacher who has 
his mathematics at his fingers’ ends. 


‘‘The University Tutorial Series.’ ‘‘ The Tutorial Physics.” 
Vol. III. ‘‘ A Text-book of Sight.” By K. Wallace Stewart. 
Revised and Enlarged by John Satterly. London: Clive. 
1906. 4s. 6d. 


This is a thoroughly practical book, as might be gathered from 
the fact that it has reached already a fourth edition. A strong 
point is made of experiments and the importance of Dispersion 
is recognised by the space devoted to the subject. As the 
reviser Tightly observes, spectrum analysis is the field in which 
some of the greatest chemical and astronomical discoveries 
have been made, and it still promises to be most fertile in this 
respect in the future. The section on colour-vision and colour- 
blindness does not seem to be quite abreast with the most 
recent theories on the subject. 
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living Titled Persons, and the Members of the Collateral Branches 
of all Peers and Baronets, Bishops, Privy Councillors, Knights and 
Companions of the various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of 
Address, &c., &c. 


PEERAGE with tnaex to courtesy Titles), 
BARONETAGE iti 
KNIGHTAGE 
COMPANIONAGE 


lilustrated. Accurate and Up-to-Date. 
Also an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. 


2,400 pages, cloth gilt (Royal Edition), 31s. 6d. net; or in 2 Vols., 
16s, 6d. net each. Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper Edition), 
half-weight and thickness of Royal Editions, 50s. net. 


LONDON: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160 Freer Street, E.C. 
So_tp BY Messrs. HATcHARD. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF SAMUEL T. 
FISHER, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL_ by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 10, at One o'clock precisely, a PORTION 
of the valuable LIBRARY of Samuel T. Fisher, Esq. (late of 1 Melbury Road, W.), 
comprising important County Histories, Modern Sporting Works, Topo raphy, 
Archzology, Natural History, Voyages and Travels, Architectural Works, 
Biography and History, Antiquarian and Genealogical Works, Illustrated 
Books, Early Brighton Guides, Relics of Old London, &c., British To) phy, 
an extensive and interesting collection of Tracts and Pamphlets, in 73 vols., and 
miscellaneous literature, &c. 
’ Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE CLEMENT SCOTT, ESQ. 


May be viewed. 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, December 11, at One o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of the late CLEMENT SCOTT, Esq., for over thirty years Dramatic 
Critic of the Daily Telegvagh, and founder of the Weekly Journal the Free 
Lance, comprising Dramatic Literature, Collections of Plays, Playbills, Theatrical 
Biography, Autograph Letters, &c. ; a collection of Genealogical Books, Family 
Histories, Pedigrees, &c., the property of a gentleman ; and other properties, 
including books in various branches of literature. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE J. EDWARD GILMORE, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, December 12, and following dav, at One o'clock 
isely, the LIBRARY of J. Edward Gilmore, Esq., deceased, Barrister-at-Law 
(Bray Co. Wicklow), and other properties, comprising valuable Egyptian, Coptic, 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Greek, and Slavonic Works, printed and manuscript, connected 
with Eastern Christianity, Missals, Service Kooks, Psalters, Bibles, &c., Natural 
History Books, the property of the late C. B. Clarke, Esq., F.R.S., of 13 Kew 

Gardens Road, Kew ; and modern books in the various branches of literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, December 14, and following da yr, at e o’cloc 
precisely, valuable printed BOOKS, ANCIENT Illuminated MANUSCRIPTS, 
Autograph Letters, including a collection by Dean Swift, relics of John Keats, the 
Library and Correspondence of Charles Lever, a valuable series of Illustrated Fine 
Art Catalogues, a large collection of the productions of the Catnach Press (Seven 
Dials), rare early printed Books, English and Foreign, early editions of the 
Works of Shakespeare, including First Quartos, the Second and Fourth Folios, 
espondence of the Marshal de Turenne, Illuminated Manuscript Hore, 
Prayers, Psalters, and other Service Books, English and Foreign, a fine 
Iuminated MS. of Vincent de Beauvais's ‘‘Speculum Historiale,” rare works 
relating to America, original drawings by William Blake, and a series of works 


illustrated by him. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may te had. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
Birket Foster, R.W.S. (H. M. Cundall). Black. 20s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
John Dalton (J. P. Millington). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 


Memoir of Sidney Herbert (Lord Stanmore. 2 vols.). Murray, 
24s. net. 
Personal Adventures and Anecdotes of an Old Officer (Colonel James 


. Robertson). Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Friends of Voltaire (S. G. Tallentyre). Smith, Elder. 9s. net. 
FICTION 


When Love Speaks (Will Payne). Macmillan. 6s. 

The County Road (Alice Brown) ; The Opened Shutters (Clara L, 
Burnham). Constable. 6s. each. 

The Heart of Rome (Francis Marion Crawford), 3s. 6d¢.; Lavinia 
(Rhoda Broughton), 2s. New Editions. Macmillan. 

The Confectioners (William Caine and John Fairbairn). Arrowsmith. 
35. 6d. 

The Scarlet Crescent (Letitia Selwyn Oliver). Drane. 

The Simple Plan:. the Story of a Primitive Girl. 
Hughes. 6s. 

A Minister of Fate (Charles Dawson); A Beggar on Horseback 
(S. R. Keightley). Long. 6s. each. 


6s. 
Sherratt and 


GIFT-BOOKS 


The Book of Gilly (Emily Lawless). Smith, Elder. 6s. 6a. net. 
The House of the Luck (Mary J. H. Skrine). Smith, Elder. 6s. net, 


HISTORY 


Modern Spain, 1815-1898 (II. Butler Clarke. With a Memoir by the 
Rev. W. H. Hutton). Cambridge: At the University Press, 


7s. 6d. 

The Great Days of Versailles (G. F. Bradby). Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Historic Links (D. L. Maguire). Sonnenschein. 

Medallions from Early Florentine History (Emily Underdown), 
Sonnenschein. 

The Ancient World: A Historical Sketch (C. W. Whish). 
55. net. 


Luzac 


ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Studies in the Bacieriology and Etiology of Oriental Plague (E. 
Klein). Macmillan. 12s. net. 

A Treatise of the Theory of Alternating Currents (Alexander Russell, 
Vol. II.). Cambridge: At the University Press. 12s. net. 
The Rise of Man (William Marabell). San Francisco: The Star 

Press. $1°50. 
Socialism and Positive Science (Enrico Ferri); White Capital and 
Coloured Labour (Sydney Olivier). Independent Labour Party. 
Is. 6d. net each. 
THEOLOGY 


Isaiah according to the Septuagint (R. R. Ottley). 
University Press. 65. net. 

Sanctification by the Truth (Basil Wilberforce). Stock. 55. 

Village Sermons (Brooke Foss Westcott). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Bible in Wales: A Study in the History of the Welsh People. 
Sotheran. 8s. 6d. net. 


Cambridge: At 


TRAVEL 
Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley (Clifton Johnson). 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net 
Purchas’s Voyages (Vols. XVII.-XIX.). 
each 


MacLehose. 12s. 6d. net 


The Congo Independent State (Viscount Mountmorres). Williams 
and Norgate. 6s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Villani’s Chronicle (Translated by Rose E. Selfe and Edited by 
Philip H. Wicksteed). Constable. 55. net. 
Poems of Longfellow (Professor George Saintsbury). 35. 6d. 
net. 

Dumas: Olymphe de Cléves (2 vols.) ; The War of Women ; Black. 
Dent. 2s. 6d. net each. 

The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (Translated by John 


Jack. 


Jackson). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 35. 6d. net. 
On the Death of Madonna Laura (Francesco Petrarca. Rendered 
into English by Agnes Tobin). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


Stories from the Earthly Paradise (Retold from William Morris by 
Magdalen Edgar). Harrap. 2s. 6d. net. 


Cousin Phillis &c. (Mrs. Gaskell). Smith, Elder. 45. 6d. net. 


The Food of the Gods (H. G. Wells. Reissue). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
| Aftermath of War, The (G. B. Beak). Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 

At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind (R. E. Dennett). Macmillan. 


10s. net. 
Comedy Queens of the Georgian Era (John Fyvie). 
12s. 6d. net. 


| Costume : Fanciful, Historical and Theatrical (Mrs. Aria). Macmiilan. 


10s. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of Political Phrases and Allusions (Hugh Montgomery and 
Philip G. Cambray). Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. 

Five Italian Shrines (W. G. Waters). Murray. 12s. net. 

Historical Study of the Mother Tongue (Henry Cecil Wyld). Murray. 
75. 6d. 

Letters to Young and Old (Mrs. C. W. Earle). Smith, Elder. 

National Liberal Federation, The (Robert Spence Watson). Unwin. 
55. net. 


Constable. 
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EDUCATION. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
43 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Vice-President : Sir Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
Local Scholarships, £100, £60. Local King’s Gold Medal. Day and Evening 
Classes. Terms of date ofentrance. Prospectuses.—Lovisa Gann, Superintendent 
and Secretary. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 

. University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 

include London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 

ast Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. H. HapreRFIELD, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fatrrax Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howe t, M.A. Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class yin rn | School. Very moderate fees for boarders, 
Modern languages, science, up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord’s. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 

thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 

arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 
Esplanade. 


ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. ‘Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NeEw CoLiece.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
aratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. oliday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
_Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonp Hay, Principals. 


ORTHING.—St. John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen's sons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 

unding. Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
‘oice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.—PRrINcIPAL. 


R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). July, 1905: H. Husse 
erset L.19 (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906: J. M. Need. 
(first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
. 19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bett, 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


DOGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 

Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 

Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 

tion for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 

of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 

able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstock 
ZY Hitt, Hampsteap.—Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 

_ and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 
the Misses Homes. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough education. Good references. 


HANTRY, FROME.—SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48—54 guineas.—Principal, Miss SENror. 


House, BRIDGWATER. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education, Thorough 

; tion for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
. LL.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 
air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—Leicuton Lopce, Westsury, WILTs. 


W ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 


MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.—Principal, Mrs. HoLBourRNE. 


RIDGWATER.— HOLLY BANK SCHOOL. 
GOVERNESS PUPIL WANTED. Small Premium. Recognised by 


OMERSET. — HARTROWE MANOR, near 
ad wo gentlemen as companion pupils. Free 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR BOOKS FOR XMAS? 


A. & F. DENNY will send their New Catalogue on receipt of name and address. 
The largest and most varied stock in London to select —_ nie . 


A. & F., DENNY, 147 Strand, London (opposite the Gaiety Theatre). 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOCKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccaprityv, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Preseats. 
unts. 


Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash disco 


Discount Booksellers and 


LAMLEY & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 7 Exhibition Road, S.W., 


invite inspection of their large stock of new and old books. Interesting and 
out-of-the-way books. Christmas Catalogue sent on application post free. 
Technical Catalogue Text-Books and Materials, and Secondhand Catalogue 
Fine Arts, just ready. 


Special Book Offers. 


GLAISHER’S SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE FOR 
DECEMBER NOW READY. 
LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Also a New, greatly extended and much improved Catal f POPULAR 
CURRENT LITERATURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HA DY REPRINTS, 
the BEST FICTION, &c. &c. All Lists free on application. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Sp number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND- 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A B C. 
Telephone; CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
MILITARY COLLEGE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


(Inspected by the University of London). 
CAPTAIN H. F. TRIPPEL and Staff prepare for all Army 


and other Examinations at 


. ONSLOW HALL. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 


October 1905 to October 1906. July 1904 to October 1905. 
(New Army Regulations.) 


WOOLWICH. 
18th.. C. H. Lemmon 
15th... H, Smithson. | 43rd... 
1gth.. W.E. Buckingham. | 46th. Taylor 
56th.. B. F. Rhodes. soth.. G. Worsley. 
SANDHURST. SANDHURST. 
se ick. 6th . G. H. MacCaw 
- | arth:. A. G. Saulez. 
2sth.. .. H. F. Slattery. 23rd -. R. H. Koster. 
32nd P. N. Sanderson on A. E. Sanderson 
61st... M. F. D. Cobbold. 32nd dj S. Hicks. 
77th. J. Stanford. 66th.. ee . K. D. Evans. 
38th. C. G. Buckle. I3ISt +» R.G.T. Moody-Ward. 
* Royal Marines. 
INDIAN POLICE. INDIAN POLICE. 
FIRST H. Lillie SECOND.. W. T. Wickham. 


ARMY QUALIFYING 
EXAMINATION. 


G. A. Blackburn. 
L. W. Blakiston. 
. G. Buckle. 
G. I. Carmichael. E. S. Bamford 
H. H. Clarke. F. G. J. Berkeley 
M. F. D. Cobbold. G. B. Bosanquet. 
W. F. Dawson. G. F. Bowes-Lyoa 
P. W. Barrington Foote. A. F. A Hooper. 
C. M. Lawrie. . > 
G. H. Westbury 
W. C. Wilson. 


OPSS 
= 


* Qualified for Royal Artillery. 


MILITIA COMPETITIVE. MILITIA COMPETITIVE. 


THIRD .. O.de Trafford 3rd.. .. G. K. Archibald. 
13th.. . O. Robinson. 6th G. F. Bowes-Lyon. 
rath... . G.B. Bosanquet. t2th.. J. Mallinson. 
2oth.. . W.U.M. Campbell. 13th .. C. K. Apthorpe. 
2end W.C. Wilson. 18th S. H. Drummond 
23rd . G. H. Westbury 39th L. F. Hepworth 
24th.. H.H. Clarke. 4 +. W., Grischotti 
asth.. . A. F. A. Hooper. 51st . T. Hibbert. 

ee . T. H. Crawley 59th F. V. Forster. 

Ist .. . E. L. Salier. 


1o DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 
Upwards of TWO HUNDRED Officers were successfully prepared in subjects. 
“C” and “D” during the last two years. 
Special prepaiation for Interpreterships in French and German. 
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THE 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


FOR DECEMBER, NOW READY. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES. 

CHINESE INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE. By Grorce 
JAMIESON, C.M.G., late Acting-Chief Justice of Supreme Court 
of China. 

WHAT INCOME SHOULD INVESTMENTS YIELD? By 
HENRY LOWENFELD. 

THE INCREASING EXTRAVAGANCE OF ARGENTINE 
RAILWAYS. By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. 

PRIZE ARTICLE: INVESTMENTS AND THE GOLD 
RESERVE. By J. Sutciirre. 

TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

THE MONTH’S NEW ISSUES. 

DIGEST OF THE LATEST COMPANIES’ REPORTS. 


FOUR YEARS’ PRICES, DIVIDENDS, AND YIELD UP 
TO DATE OF 5,000 STOCK EXCHANCE SECURITIES. 


280 pages. Price ONE SHILLING. Post free from 
PUBLISHERS: 2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Readers of the “Saturday Review” 

are invited to send for a copy of the 

December “BOOK-BUYER’’ before 

purchasing their Christmas gift-books. 

Post free on application. Address, 

cio T. FISHER UNWIN, 
I Adelphi Terrace, London. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


CHRISTMAS ISSUE. 


52 Pages. Price 3d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
A MAN WITH A PAST—AND A PRESENT. 
By W. W. FENN. 
THE ANTIDOTE. A Short Story. 
By CYRIL HURST and ARTHUR WALLACE. 


A REPLY TO MY CRITICS. 
By J. E. PRESTON MUDDOCK. 


OrFices: 6 BELL’s Lonpon, E.C. 


APOLOGY. 
The Publisher of *‘SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE regrets that he is unable to 
supply the demand for the book for a 
Jew days. The first large impression is 
exhausted: the second ts in the press. 


Bound in white cloth with gold cards, ‘‘SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE is 


A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


The book is also bound in green cloth, so that pur- 
chasers may make their choice. 


Mr. W. DALTON’S 


“SATURDAY” 


Of all Booksellers and Railway pwookstalls, or 
post free 5s. 3d. from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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_ CHARRON, LIMITED, are ISSUING a PROSPECTUS 


which states, amongst other things, that 
The Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on SATURDAY, the 8th day of 
December, 1906, and will close on or before WEDNESDAY, the 
12th day of December, 1906. 


CHARRON, LIMITED 


(C. G. V.§ MOTOR-CARS). 
(lncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 
CAPITAL - £384,000 


Divided into 380,000 participating Preferred Ordinary shares of 
£1 each, and 80,000 Deferred shares of is. each. 


Of the above capital 300,000 Participating Preferred Ordinary shares are now 
offered for subscription. The remaining 80,000 Participating Preferred Ordinary 
shares are issued as fully paid-up to the vendors. The vendors have also the 
right to apply for 80,000 Deterred shares of 1s. each at par. 

The Participating Preferred Ordinary shares are entitled to receive in each 

a non-cumulative prefere ntial dividend of 7 per cent., and in addition 
thereto 40 per cent. of the surplus ret profits of the Company available for divi- 
dend. The balance of such surplus net profits, namely, €0 per cent., is payable to 
the holders of the Deferred shares. 

The preferential dividends on the Preferred Ordinary shares will be payable on 
the 1st of January and the 1st of July in each year. 

The Participating Preferred Ordinary shares, after payment of the capital paid 
up on both classes of shares, will be entitled to 40 per cent. of the surplus assets, 
the remaining 60 per cent. being payable to the holders of the Deferred shares, 
Out of the present issue £100,000 in cash, less the amount required for brokerage, 
eee and stamp duties, and the Sost of the transfer of the property, ot 
subject to what 1s stated below, be set aside for the provision of working capital; 
£164,000 will be paid to the vendors on account of purchase-money, and the 
balance will be utilised for the expenses of the issue and the underwriting com- 
mission. 


ISSUE OF 300,000 PARTICIPATING PREFERRED ORDINARY SHARES, 
(The whole of which have been underwrittent.) 

(Application for upwards of 150,000 Preferred Ordinary shares have already 
been _ or procured by certain sub-underwriters in direct relief of their under. 
writing. 

Payable 2s. 6d. on application, 2s. 6d. on allotment, 5s. one month after allot 
ment, 5s. two months after allotment, ss. three months after allotmen:. 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir CONSTANTINE PHIPPS, K.C.M.G., C.B., late British Minister to 
Belgium and late British Minister Plenipotentiary to France, 92 Rue dela 
Faisanderie, Paris. 

Admiral Sir CHARLES FANE, K.C.B. ‘Chairman General Motor Cab Company, 
Superintendent H.M. Dockyards, Portsmouth), 32 Old Jewry, 

ondon, E.C. 

The Marquis DE MUN (Director Samson Non-Skidding Tyre Co.), 6 Avenue 
Marceau, Paris. 

Count LEON DE BERTIER DE SAUVIGNY (vice-president of the Société 
Charron, Girardot et Voigt) 102 Faubourg Saint Honoré, Paris. 

EMILE VOIGT (of the Société Charron, Girardot et Voigt), 8 Villa Dupont, Paris. 

ETIENNE GIRAUD (Director of the Société Charron, Girardot et Voigt), 


27 Rue Duret, Paris. 
GENERAL MANAGER. 
F. CHARRON, 7 Rue Ampére, Puteaux. 


BANKERS. 
BARCLAY & CO. (LIMITED), 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and Branches, 
SOLICITORS. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
SEWELL & MAUGHAM, 54 Faubourg Saint Honoré, Paris. 
AUDITORS. 
W. B. PEAT & CO., 11 Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C. 
BROKERS. 
R. A. FREMANTLE (late Fremantle & Rigg), 77 to 80 Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
R. GORDON, 32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 


This Company has been formed to acquire as a going concern and to further 
develop the well-known motor-car manufacturing business carried on in Paris 
under the name “* Automobiles, Société Anonyme Charron, Girardot et Voigt.” 

The ‘‘ Societé Anonyme Charron, Girardot et Voigt” was established in Paris in 
1902, and its business has since been a successful one, the ‘‘ C.G.V.” cars now being 
considered as one of the best products of;the French motor-car industry. 

Since the Company commenced business the annual turnover has been steadily 
increasing, the orders booked in 1902 numbering 1co, while those for the first seven 
months of 1906 amounted to 520. 

The following is a record of the business done by the French Company since its 
foundation, and shows a regular and steady increase :—Year 1902, £49,520; 190% 
£120,000 ; 1904, £160,000 ; 1905, £217,000 ; 1906 (first ten months only), £208,goo. 

The assets of the Société Anonyme Charron, Girardot et Voigt, comprise, in 
addition to the valuable goodwill, the works at Puteaux, near Paris, not far from the 
Seine. These cover an area of at out 10,000 square metres, of which the Company 
has the lease, and consist of buildings of two floors. The power is supplied either 
by a steam plant of 350 h.-p. owned by the Company, or by electric current 
the Puteaux electric station. 

The factory is fitted with every modern convenience and the latest tools and 
machinery specially designed for rapid work even on the high resistance st 
exclusively employed in the manufacture of the C.G.V. cars. The whole of the 
plant and machinery is practically new. ; 

A plant of rectifying machines has been specially installed to allow of the making 
of spare parts on strict patterns and of irreproachable finish. 

A special department for the upkeep, maintenance, and repair of motors has been 
provided, with accommodation for more than 80 cars, with a special gallery for the 
storage of car bodies, while the work on the chassis is in pregress. 

In order to cope with the increasing demand for the Company's cars, additional 
works are actually in course of erection upon an area of about 1,200 square metres 
immediately connected with the existing premises. 
large measure to the past success of this enterprise, has entered into a contract 
with the Company to act as general manager for a term of five years. 

Brokerage at the rate of 6d. per share will be paid by the Company to brokers oa 
all shares applied for and allotted on forms bearing their stamps. 

Copies of the contracts, and of the memorandum and articles of association, may 
be seen by intending applicants for shares at the Company's registered office 0% 
any day before the closing of the list of subscriptions, between the hours of 11 A.M- 

Application for a special settlement in and an official quotation of the Company's 
—_ will be made in due course on the Stock Exchange, London, and the Paris 


rse. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices the of 
Company, the Brokers, Solicitors, and at the Company's Bankers, 


Monsieur F. Charron, whose industry and ability have contributed in such a . 
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GENERAL MOTOR-CAB. 


INCREASED CAPITAL AUTHORISED. 
First Shipment to be made this week. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the General Motor-Cab Company, 
Limited, was held on Monday at the offices of the company, 32 Old 
Jewry, E.C., for the purpose of submitting the following resolution: ‘‘ That 
the Board be, and they are hereby, authorised to increase the capital of 
the company to £500,000 by the creation of 240,000 additional preferred 
ordinary shares of £1 each, ranking for dividend and in all other respects 
peri passu with the existing preferred ordinary shares of the company.” 
Mr. Davidson Dalziel presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) read the usual notices. 

The Chairman said: You will have received the intimation that, with your 
consent, the directors propose to increase the capital of this company by 
240,000 preferred ordinary shares of £1 each, and it is only natural that you 
should expect a full explanation of the reasons which may have prompted 
this decision. It will be within your knowledge—or, at any rate, within 
the knowledge of those of you who became shareholders under the prospectus 
which was issued in May last—that under the contract which we entered into 
for the supply of 500 Renault motor-cabs we had the option of a further 
supply of 500 cabs, and this option, providing it was exercised before 
January 8, 1907, gave to your company the exclusive right in England to the 
use of these cabs for a further period. Having regard to the great demand 
apon the resources of Messrs. Renault from all quarters of the globe, it 
soon became apparent to your directors that, unless steps were taken forth- 
with to protect your interests in this direction, the extremely valuable 
option you possess would be lost, and with it all probability of being able to 
procure for some years to come any additional cars ot this make. The 
500 under this option will cost the company 600f. (£24) per cab less than the 
first 500. In addition to this, we are of opinion that there is a large and 
lucrative field of operations to be found in the hiring out, for private use, 
by the week or by the month or longer, of a certain number of luxuriously 
appointed special motor carriages. For this reason it has been decided to 
place an order with the well-known firm of Charron, Limited (Charron, 
Girardot and Voigt), for 50 carriages of this description. Each of these 
carriages will be painted and upholstered differently, so that there would 
be nothing in their appearance to make them different from the best- 

“appointed private motor-oarriage, and nothing to indicate that they belong 
to a set of hired vehicles. There can be no doubt that, having regard to the 
inquiries we have already received for this class of car, we shall be able to 
keep these 50 Charron cars fully employed, and in a highly profitable manner, 
from the day of their delivery. The motor-cab business in London is one 
that is destined to take a prominent and lasting place, and your company 
must, by the very fact of its seniority, its powerful financial resources, and 
the excellence of the particular cab it controls, maintain its position as the 
leading enterprise of its kind in the Metropolis. You will have noted, no 
doubt, the excellent start that has been made in connection with the garage 

new in course of construction at Brixton. On this particular subject I shall 
very shortly ask your managing director (Mr. Edgar Cohen) to say a few 
words to you and to give you, in detail, an account of the excellent invest- 
ment that has been made in the purchase of the land, and such other matters 
as may prove of interest to you in connection with the technical development 
of the enterprise. My special mission for the moment is to explain the 
matters connected with the proposed new issue of shares, the reasons for it, 
and the conditions under which it is proposed to ask your authority to carry 
it out. I have already explained the former. With regard to the con- 
ditions, it is not proposed to make an immediate issue of the 
shares. We are asking you now merely to authorise the increase of 
the capital by 240,000 new preferred ordinary shares, with power to the 
directors to make the actual issue of 220,000 of these shares (leaving 20,000 
shares in reserve) at such time as, in their judgment, they may deem most 
favourable to the interests of all concerned, but not later than March 31 
next. It is proposed that the 220,000 shares shall be issued at a premium of 
1s. 3d. per share, and that the whole issue shal] be guaranteed at an under- 
writing commission of 10 per cent. in cash and with the right to call at 
par (distributed proportionately among the underwriters) for the 20,000 
shares remaining in reserve. I may say that the directors are already in 
possession of assurances which provide, ander these terms, for the subscrip- 
tion of the entire issue at the premium mentioned, and that it appears 
extremely improbable that, beyond that form of invitation to the public 
which the law requires where an underwriting commission is payable, it 
will be necessary to accept any money whatever from outside sources. 
Your directors, however, have made a stipulation that when the issue is 
setually made, the shareholders, whatever the market price of the shares 
may be at the time, shall have the prior right, proportionate to their hold- 
ing, to subscribe for three new shares for every four old shares they hold. 
I should now like to say a few words which may prove interesting to the 
existing preferred shareholders. The issue of the new capital is in every 
way advantageous to them. The premium to be obtained on the new 
shares, together with the reduction in the price of the 500 chassis, will more 
than compensate for the underwriting commission which is to be paid for 
the guaranteeing of the capital. Thus, the proceeds of the new issue will 
be entirely available to the purchase of dividend-earning material. The 
garage, upon which such a large sum has already been expended, will suffice, 
with only a comparatively small extra outlay, for the use of the new rolling 
stock, and it must be quite clear that, with practically the whole of the 
Proceeds of the issue being available for rolling stock, the increase gives 
an additional value to the existing capital, which has naturally had to bear 
the burden of all the establishment charges of the company and the con- 
struction of the works. I may say that the calls on the new capital will, 
when made, be so fixed that the greater part would not come in for dividends 
until the material for which the new capital is created is ready for delivery, 

And, consequently, ready to earn its share of the profits. It may occur to 
you, having regard to my explanation that we propose this increase of 
sapital for the purpose of exercising an option before January 8, and to 
the fact that it is not proposed to make the issue until a later date, that 
the amount required will not be available in time. I may say that the 


gentlemen who are guaranteeing the new issue, when it is made, will be 
prepared to make immediate provision, by way of a deposit on their 
guarantee, in order to facilitate immediate requirements. You may now 
like to hear something with reference to the present position of your 
undertaking. You will be pleased to know that your first cab has arrived 
in London and has been duly licensed at Scotland Yard. As all the cabs 
are precisely similar, the general licence follows as a matter of course. 
We have also received the authority to use the taximeter, such taximeter, 
however, to register the fares for the time being in force under the regula- 
tions. You will agree with me that this is most satisfactory, b there 
can be no doubt whatever concerning the popularity and financial success 
of this ingenious and useful invention. To-day it is almost impossible to 
find either a motor-cab or a horse-drawn cab in Paris not using the taxi- 
meter. The public insist upon it, and the cabmen thrive under it. In fact, 
it is safe to say that at no period in the history of Paris has cab-owning 
been so profitable as it is to-day, and this entirely owing to the introduction 
of the taximeter. I feel confident that the same result awaits its intro- 
duction here, and that, with the attraetive cabs you will possess and the 
advantages of the taximeter, this company may look forward to an era of 
great prosperity and the public to a boon which it will not be slow to 
recognise. It is not too much to say that the introduction of your cabs 
into London is being universally looked for. Wherever I ee; in whatever 
company I find myself, I hear the inevitable question, “‘ When will your 
cabs be on the streets? ’’ And for that reason I think that the announcement 
I am able to make to-day will be of as much interest to the general public 
as to yourselves as shareholders. The first shipment, consisting of 30 motor- 
cabs, will be made from Paris on Thursday or Friday of this week, and the 
remainder will be forwarded at the rate of about 20 per week until the 
whole 500 are delivered. There is one other matter I wish to refer to 
before closing my remarks. The requirements of a metropolis such as 
London are, naturally, very great, and in the normal course of events we 
must look for the creation of other enterprises similar in object to our 
own. It is for this reason that we have watched with much interest the 
development of the business of the City and Suburban Motor-Cab Company, 
which has already placed at the disposal of the public in London a number 
of Unie Motor-Cabs, manufactured by the well-known firm of Georges 
Richard and Company. The result has been so satisfactory that it was 
decided by those interested in the City and Suburban Company that an 
important development of the emterprise was thoroughly justified. You 
will remember that in the prospectus of this company the estimate of 35s. 
gross takings per day per cab was given; the actual experience of the City 
and Suburban Company has been that over nearly the whole period of their 
running time the earnings have reached 36s. per day, and this without the 
taximeter, which would have unquestionably increased this already excellent 
return. It is not surprising that, as a consequence of these results, it was 
decided by those interested in that enterprise to provide for its substantial 
development. A new company is therefore in course of formation, entitled 
the United Motor-Cab Company, Limited, with a capital of £253,000, and, 
under a contract with Georges Richard, an early delivery of 200 Unic cabs 
will be forthcoming. Your directors, after giving careful consideration to the 
whole question, deemed it expedient, in the interests of this company, to 
form a friendly alliance with the new concern, rather than treat it as a 
rival. It has been decided, therefore, that we shall be interested to a 
substantial extent in the capital of the new company, and a certain number 
of your directors will oceapy seats on the board of the United Motor-Cab 
Company, in order to represent you and your interests in the concern. 
Arrangements are under discussion by which, under favourable conditions 
to your company, the United Motor-Cab Company may be housed in your 
premises at Brixton. There will be two great motor-cab companies in 
London, distinct in the sense that they will possess the two very best motor- 
cabs in the world, the Renault and the Unic (Georges Richard), but both 
practically under the administratve control of your company. It 1s better 
to have such a powerful enterprise as this under your wing, and in the 
closest terms of friendly working, than to have to face its development as an 
outside rival. Combined by mutual interests, the two concerns should be 
strong enough by their financial standing, and popular enough, owing to 
the undoubted supremacy of the two splendid cars they possess, not only 
to hold the ground in London against all new-comers, but to make com- 
petition more than improbable. Your directors have secured an under- 
standing from the United Motor-Cab Company, Limited, that, while the 
whole of the capital they are about to issue (£180,000) has already been 
fully guaranteed and already very largely subscribed — to the issue, 
special consideration shall be given to the applications for shares made by 
shareholdrers in the General Motor-Cab Company. I have explained this 
matter very fully, so that you should not misunderstand the position. The 
United Cab Company would have come to its development with or without 
our assistance. Its past record justified it, and the capital was unhesi- 
tatingly placed at its disposal. e thought it best to be in the swim, so to 
speak, with friends who were willing to come under our partial control, 
than to be out of it with a powerful rival against us. While this has nothing 
to do with the proposal before you for the increase of capital, I thought 
it might interest you to know exactly what is going on. I have, however, 
already fully explained our reasons and our yo og for dealing with the 
increase of capital. We feel, as a board, that the proposed scheme is one 
which cannot fail to be of great advantage to the company, qua company, 
and to the shareholders, qua shareholders. If there are any questions any 
shareholder present desires to ask, I shall be pleased to reply to the best 
of my ability, after which I will ask your managaing director to say a few 
words. 

The Chairman moved the formal resolution, which Mr. Edgar Cohen 
seconded, and, in the absence of questions, it was put and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Edgar Cohen: Gentlemen, I do not know that there is anything I can 
add to what my worthy colleague Mr. Dalziel has said with reference to the 
reasons for joining in the issue about to be made by the United Cab Com- 

any. Personally, I think it is a very great advantage to our company. It 
is always better to have a friendly competitor than one whom we should 
have to fight: but I think Mr. Dalziel has dealt so fully with that matter 
that I will not take up your time with regard to it. What, no doubt, would 
be very interesting to you is to know something about how these cars are to 
be housed. Of course, we are not talking of a few cars, but of a very large 
number; consequently the necessity arose for finding a very large site where 
the working of these cabs could be arranged on such a secsle as would be 
favourable to the running of the cars. To attempt to take a large site for 
building a garage outside the area of the Metropolis would mean an 
enormous expense, because it was obvious to everyone that had the garage 
been fixed five, six, or seven miles out, it meant a running of from 10 to 
14 miles per day without any payment, or practically none, and as we our- 
selves should be running something like 1,000 cabs when the second order 
is complete, it would mean running from 50,000 to 60,000 miles per day free 
of charge, with great wear to tyres and great expense in the way of — 
After looking all over the convenient parts of London, or many of them, I 
became aware that there was a freehold property that could be obtained 
situate at the corner of Brixton road and the Camberwell New Road, within 
a few hundred yards of Kennington Oval. A better spot I do not think it 
would have been possible to select, because from that point we have access 
to the City of London over all the bridges, and it is practically—within a 
few hundred yards—the same distance to get into the heart of the City as it 
would be to get to the West End. Mr. Cohen then gave an account of the 
building, and concluded: When we start, I think all the shareholders who 
choose to visit the garage will see it is the ogee - garage the world 
has ever yet seen, as well as the largest. I do not think it is necessary to 
take up any more of your time; but if any shareholders would care to visit 
these premises, which are situate immediately opposite Kennington Church, 
I am sure they will be delighted with what we have accomplished in so short 
a space of time. (Applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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A Copy of the Full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of 
List of Applications will be closed on or before Monday, the bade 
1oth December, densi for both town and country. " BALANCE SHEET, 3ist JULY, 1906. 
R. 
To Capital Account— By G 
THE 800,000 Shares of £1 each £300,000 0 
Share Premium Account — 
As per Sheet, 
31st July, 1905 437, ° 
5 Funds ag from Ap- By! 
propriatio: ccount— 
LTD. For Capital 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900. — out of 
to date oe 53,539 1 
For Expenditure on I 
Shares—vide Contra .. 2 ToE 
89,108 o 1 
I, 76,608 © 
Divided into Rand Mines, 
75,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative and Par- a “ 37,269 0 4 
undr reditors — 
ticipating Preference Shares of On’ Account of Wages, 
£ieach . . £75,000 Stores, &c. 17 4 
For Amount due to 
100,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each % ‘a 100,000 Government for Tax on 
79,096 1 6 
AND Note.—There are further liabilities on account of Shares ByE 
subscribed for in other Companies, as under, viz. :— ] 
400 Five per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures Chamber of Mines Labour Importation  § £ >» d. 
Agency. Ltd.— 
of £100 each=£40,000. a share uncalled on 2,475 
res .. os 197 19 0 
Co-operative Exchange Y ard, Ltd.— ~ R. I 
There are now offered for Subscription :— 1,984 0 
Share uncalled on 229 Shares.. 06 
400 FIVE PER CENT. FIRST MORTCAGE DEBENTURES Native Labour Amcciation, host 
OF £100 EACH AT PAR, Ltd.—8s. per Share uncalled on 646 Shares 258 3 0 oy 
The whole of which has been underwritten, payable as follows :— £9,500 18 o op 


On Application, £20 per Debenture; on Allotment, £30 
per Debenture; on ist January, 1907, £25 per Deben- 
ture; on ist February, 1907, £25 per Debenture, 
AND 
75,000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE AND PARTICI- 
PATING PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH, 


The whole of which has been underwritten, and of which about 


40,000 shares have been applied for and will be allotted in full. 

The Preference Shares are entitled to a fixed Cumulative Pre- 
ferential Dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum as from the 
Ist December, 1907, and are further entitled to one third of the 
surplus profits which it may be determined to distribute by way of 
dividend in respect of any year. The Preference Shares are also 
entitled to priority in repayment of capital upon a winding up, and to 
one third of the surplus assets after repayment of such preference 
capital. 

PThe Company will pay to subscribers of the Preference Shares a 
commission for subscribing of 6 per cent. on the Shares allotted to 
them respectively, and such commission will be paid by two instal- 
ments on the Ist June, 1907, and Ist December, 1907. 


Payable: 2s. 6d. per Share on Application; 7s. 6d. per 
Share on Allotment ; 5s. per Share on ist February, 1907, 
and 5s. per Share on ist March, 1907. 


Trustees for Debenture-holders. 


PRUDENTIAL DEPOSIT TRUST, LIMITED, London. 
STAMFORD, SPALDING AND BOSTON BANKING COMPANY, 
LIMITED, Leicester. 
Solicitors to the Trustees. 
WEATHERLEY & CO., 24 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Directors. 
ALBERT EDWARD SEATON, M.I.C.E., M.I.N.A., M.1.Mech.E., J. P., 
2 Victoria Street, London, S.W. (Chairman “ a8 & Morcom, Limited 
HA ARTHUR EARLE, M.L.C.E., E.E., Knightsbridge 
n, S.W. (Director of Mather & 
ARTHUR. FORBES NICOL, 3 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C , Merchant 
(of H. B. Marshall, 'SENNETT and London). 


WILLIAM HENRY BENNETT, 16 Victoria Street, London, $.W., Merchant 
(of Messrs. Bennett & Co.). 


The Vendor Corporation have the right to nominate Two Directors prior to the | 
Statutory General Meeting. 
Consulting Engineer. 
SIR WILLIAM H. WHITE, K.C.B., 8 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Bankers. 
STAMFORD, SPALDING AND BOSTON BANKING COMPANY, 
pit D, Leicester, and their London Agents, BARCLAY & CO., 
MITED, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
FREDK. pa BENSON & CO. ., rx and 12 Blomfield Street, E.C. 
Solicitors. 
To the Company :—WI1LSON, & CARPMAEL, 1 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
To the Vendors:—SMILES & CO., 15 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
Brokers. 
& WHITMORE, s Adam's Court, London, E.C. 
. FERGUSON PAGE, 19 Chapel Walks and Stock Exchange, Manchester. 
Auditors. 
HUDSON, SMITH, BRIGGS, SMITH & 
mdon, E.C., and Exchange, Bristol. 
Secretary and Registered Offices. 
E. G. CRAKE, 3; THROGMORTON AVENUE. 
uses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained at the Offices 
of by or from the Bankers, Brokers or Solicitors. ‘ 
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Cr. Jo 
By Claim Property— = 
184°077 ims bought for 600,000 Shares of 
I eac oe oe oe 600,000 o o G 
Cash .. ee ee ee ee 2,49t 12 6 
- 602,491 12 6 


Shares in other Companies— 
Chamber of Mines Labour Importation Agency 
Ltd. —2,475 £3 Shares subscribed for at par, 


of which 18s. per share has been paid 2,227 10 0 


Tot 


Co-operative Exchange Yard, Ltd.—3r £80 
Shares subscribed for at par, of which £16 
per Share has been paid 496 © Oo 
Rand Mutual Assurance Co., ‘Ltd. — 229 £10 
Shares (£1 per Share paid up) at cost . 4330 0 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, ly 
Ltd.—646 £1 Shares subscribed for at par, 
of which 12s. per share has been paid 387 12 0 
3,569 2 
Mine Development at cost— 
No. 1 Shaft, Vertical 55,420 6 2 
No. 2 Shaft, Vertical 41,199 O11 
Development 228,066 13 o 
—— 324.686 5 1 
Machinery and Plant at cost 361,408 13 8 
Buildings at cost 119,440 11 6 
Reservoirs at cost .. 6,687 15 2 
Tree Planing and Fencing at cost 338 1 4 
812,562 1 
£1,418,622 16 
Stores and Materials— 
n Stock .. ee oe 11,827 5 8 
Live Stock and Vehicles .. 598 
Office Furniture .. os 188 g « 
Bearer Share Warrants .. 653 t0 10 
—— 13,267 5 6 
Deposits on Call 
nterest .. 62 10 
Cash at Bankersand in hand 574 7 12 
Gold Consignment Account 9,889 13 4 
10,226 12 
Sundry Debtors and Payments in Advance 4,387 7 11 
- 28,081 5 
£1,446,704 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT 
for the Year ending 3ist July, 1906. 
Dr. 
To Mining Expenses — s. d. £ s. @. 
Mining ee 170,505 13 
Developing 33.716 15 10 
204,223 8 11 
Reduction Expenses ee 50,450 I5 11 
General Expenses, Mine .. ° 12,8907 6 2 
Genera! Expenses, Head Office— 
Salaries, Agency Fees and 
Rent 3475 7 7 
Stationery, Printing, Ad- 
vertising, Postages, and 
Telegrams .. «i a 466 4 3 
Directors’ and Auditors’ 
Fees .. ee ee 1,674 5 7 By 
Licences 1,005 10 
Sundry oo 6 4 
6,921 1 ) 
Less Sundry Revenue 440 0 
£274,053 4 
Credit Balance on Year 
carried down oe 79,363 7 & 
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Interes 
Credit carried to ‘Appropriation Account 


Cr. 
By Gold Account 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED—<continued. 


4 8 & 
1,389 8 6 
77:973 19 2 
479,363 


£353,416 11 11 


7 & 


£353,416 ir 
By Balance brought down.. “a ba £79,363 7 8 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 
‘To Expended on Shares for Year— 
o» Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Limited es £38 16 o 
—. Expended on Capital Account — 
Oo; Profits appropriated during the year «. oe ee oe 724585 7 3 
Transvaal Government Taxes— 
Net Amount of 10 per cent. Tax on Profits for ™ Year 
ending 31st July, 1906 .. + 5,067 8 1 
French Fiscal Taxes— 
For Year ending 31st July, 1906 oe ee 32 710 
£77973 19 2 
18 Cr. 
By Balance of Working Expenditure and Revenue Account— 
For the year ending 3:st July, 1996 pe oe oe ee 77:973 19 2 
477,973 19 2 
R. E. GRIGGS, SAMUEL EVANS, Acting Chairman. 
Acting Secretary. R. W. SCHUMACHER, Director. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and Revenue 
Account, and Appropriation Account, with the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of the 
Company, and certify that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet is full and fair, contains 
the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, and is 
rly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of the 
s affairs. 
Cc. L. ANDERSSON & CO., ) 
16 J. N. WEBB, Auditors. 
bet. Incorporated Accountants, j 
—— Jobannesburg, 30th August, 1906. 
GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 
12 6 
BALANCE SHEET, 31st JULY, 1906. 
Dr. 
To Capital Account— £284 
Shares of £1 each 600,000 
Share Premium Account — 
As per Balance Sheet, 
gist July, £152,246 5 0 
Funds from Ap- 
propriation Account— 
For Capital Expenditure 
ze in excess of Working 
Capital provided by 
issue of Shares £342,623 0 
expenditare on 
es—vide contra .. 3323 4 0 
745,944 4 
298, B,190 9 8 
"898, 7 190 g 8 
Unclaimed Dividends Ac- 
19 count— 
— Unpresented Dividend 
6+ arrants — Dividends 
Nos. 1 to ae 203 6 8 
Unpresented Bearer Share 
Warrant Coupons—Divi- 
dends Nos.2and3 .. 1386 o 
341 12 8 
‘Sundry Shareholders— 
Interim Dividend No. 4 45,000 0 oO 
‘Sundry Creditors— 
On Account of Wages, 
Stores, &c. oe 28,707 13 8 
For amount due to 
Government for hae on 
5 Profits .. ee 7,052 14 0 
5 —_— 35,760 7 8 
Balance of Appropriation 81,102 4 
> Account— 
—_— Unappropriated .. oe 21,977 18 11 
‘Nore. —- are further Liabilities on account of Shares 
’ ubscribed for in other Companies, as under, viz. :— 
| ‘a Mines Labour Importation 
Agency, Ltd.— 
£2 2s. per Share uncalled on 21396 
Shares 5,031 12 0 
Co- -operative Exchange Yard, Ltd.— 
464 per Share uncalled on 31 Shares.. 1,984 0 0 
Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd.— 
49 per Share uncalled on 188 Shares . 1,692 0 oO 
Witwatersrand Native ur ion, Ltd.— 
8s. per Share uncalled on 488 Shares.. 195 4 0 
£8,902 16 o 
$1,001,270 8 11 
Ce. 
®y Claim £ «4 L s. 
183°362 Claims bought bead Sen 
ofZreach . 366,000 0 
ash ee oe ee ee 2 10 
—— 369,451 210 
Shares in other Companies— ne 
_ of Mines Labour Importation 
Agency, Ltd.—2,396 £3 Shares sub- 
t for at par, of which 18s. per 
a. Share has been paid 2,156 S o 
ive Exchan Yard, “Ltd. £0 
. hares subscribed for at par, of which 
~~ 416 per Share has been paid .. os 496 0 Oo 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED—Continued. 


Rand Mutual Assurance Co., | £24 iat 
410 Shares (£1 per Share paid up) 
at cost 376 o o 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, 
Ltd.—488 £1 Shares subscribed for 
at par, of which 12s. per ae has 
been paid ee oe 292 16 
3321 4 @ 
Mine Development at cost— ’ 
No.1 Shaft, Vertical £27,846 3 10 
No. 2 Shaft, Vertical 35,253 3 2 
Development .. oe 132,956 10 8 
196,055 18 5 
Machinery and Plant at cost .. a os 
Buildings at cost .. ee ee ee 76,371 13 3 
Reservoirs at cost oe oé 6,634 8 5 
Tree Planting and Fencing at cost oe oo 1,320 17 11 
Roads and Surface Improvements at cost 179 13 6 


525,418 2 10 


£298,190 9 8 


Stores and Materials— 


In Stoc os £Lt0,541 2 7 
Live Stock and ‘pommel 4°95 3 4 
Office Furniture .. 298 2 8 
Bearer Share Warrants . 613 210 P 
11,057 17 5 
Deposits on Call 
Interest 66,895 12 8 
Cash at Bankers and in 
hand ° 1,161 4 $ 
Gold Consignment Ac- 
count . oe 12,229 6 8 
80,286 4 0 
Sundry Debtors and Payments in advance 10,935 17 10 


103,079 19 3 


41,001,270 8 11 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT 
for the Year ending 3ist July, 1906. 


To Mining « & £ £ 
Mining . oe 122,916 14 2 
Developing oe oe 26,937 19 4 
149854 13 6 
Reduction Expenses... ee 49,227 2 2 
General Expenses— Mine ‘ oe 11,968 1 
General Expenses—Head Office— 
aries, Agency Fees, 
and Rent oe 3.431 12 
Stationery, Printing, 
Advertising, Postages 
and Telegrams 365 7 1 
Directors’ and Auditors’ 
ees ee 2,143 0 8 
Licences .. a oe 1,013 5 0 
Sundry .. oe ee 315 6 
7.468 11 9 
Less Sundry Revenue 411 10 7 
7,057 2 
218,106 18 4 
Credit Balance on Working for the year carried down 91,0¢2 10 18 
£309,169 9 3 
Credit Balance carried to Appropriation Account .. £92,089 9 0 
£92,089 9 0 


++ £309,169 9 3 
9 


Cr. 
By Gold Account .. “ oe 


491,062 10 11 


By Balance brought down ee oe ee os oe 
Interest .. ee on oe ee oe, oe 1,026 18 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 
To Expended on Shares for Year— 
Chamber of Mines Labour Importation 


Agency, Ltd. 275 8 o 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, 
Led. .. oe oe 36 Oo 
3ur o 
Expended on Capital Account for Year .. 19,374 10 4 
Transvaal Government Taxes— 
Net amount of 10 per cent. Tax on Profits 
for the year ending 31st July, 1906 ee 6,827 4 3 


Dividend Account — 
Interim Dividend‘No. 3 of 7% 
declared 17th January, 1 
Interim Dividend No. 4 of 73 per cent. * 


45,000 0 O 


declared reth July, 1906 .. 45,000 0 0 
———_ 90,000 0 
Balance anges, carried to Balance 
Sheet oe ee oe oe ee 21,977 18 
£138,491 6 
Cr. a 
By Balance Unappropriated— 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st July, 1905 ee 46,401 12 6 
Balance of Working Expenditure and Revenue Account— 
For the year ending 31st July, 1906. ee 92,089 


£138,491 6 


R. E. GRIGGS, 

Acting Secretary. 
RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman. 
D. CHRISTOPHERSON, Director. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet, woting Expenditure and Revenue 
Account and Appropriation Account, with the B: Accounts and Vouchers of 
the Company and certify that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet is full and fair, 
contains the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, 
and is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of 
the Company’s affairs. 


HOWARD 
Chart ntant, 
C L. ANDERSSON & CO...” 
Incorporated Accountants, 
Johannesburg, 30th August, 1906. 
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The Saturday Review. 


8 December, 1906 


Mr. JOHN LONG’S New Books 


Mr. JOHN LONG has much pleasure in announcing that he has now commenced 
the publication of his Winter Novels. The following-are the first seven: 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH: 
THE STAIN ON THE SHIELD. By Mrs. Darent 


Harrison, Author of “ Master Passions.” 
Triéune.—“ Mrs. Harrison's book is an extremely clever mingling of purpose 
and characterisation. Her characters live and move. The whole book abounds in 
skill and careful thought, and is an artistic production of a high order.” 


LEONE. By Mrs. ALFRED DovuGLas-HAMILION and Lady 
Dunsar or Mocurem. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ The story reveals much ingenuity of invention and narrative 
power, and considerable knowledge of the world—of Italy, of England, and of 
men and women.” 


A SERPENT IN HIS WAY. By SuZANNE SOMERs. 


Western Daily Mercury.—“ The author has an intimate knowledge of society, 
with a strong sense of humour, and an uncommon gift of description, and if this be 
a first novel it is as promising as could well be desired. 


A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. 
Author of that clever story ‘‘ Barnaby’s Bridal.” 


FROM THE HAND OF THE HUNTER. by L. T. 
MEADE. 


*,* This is Mrs. L. T. Meade’s latest Novel, and probably one of her best. 


THE GIRLS OF INVERBARNS. By Saran TYTLER. 

Speaker.—' Miss Tytler is the Rosa Nouchette Carey of Scotland. ‘The Girls 
of Inverbarns’ is an excellent specimen of Miss Tytlers work. The story is well 
written and well constructed. The village of Inverbarns is charmingly sketched for 
us ... the Misses Mouat would not be out of place in Cranford.” 


A MINISTER OF FATE. 


By S. R. KEIGHTLEY, 


By CHARLEs Dawson. 


FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


NAT GOULD’S ANNUAL (1906). The Pet of the Public. 


Price 1s. Large demy 8vo, 160 pages, sewed, cover in colours. 


NOTE.—This Popular Annual, containing a complete and entirely new long novel by Nat Gov op, is now ready. 


The Book That all the Talk’s About. 
A COLOSSAL SUCCESS. SALES OVER 100,000 COPIES! 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS 


Being the Astounding Revelations of Manners and Morals 
in European Courts. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


READ WHAT THE LEADING PAPERS SAY: 


“This book is well done, and very readable."—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ This book is bound to be popular. It is risgué, without being indecent, cynical in general tone, 
but in places extremely passionate. is exceedingly well written.”—Glasgow Herald. ‘‘The book is vivacious.”—Oédserver. This remarkable 
The book is not only an amazing revelation of life in German Court Circles, but also of a romantic woman's temperament. The wonderful confessions of a wonderful 
woman ; a weak, wayward, self-willed, irresponsible woman ; but withal, not an unlovable or essentially unwomanly woman.”—Wvekly Dispatch. ‘‘ Decided clever- 
ness."—Speaker. ‘* That ‘The Confessions of a Princess’ is a very readable book no one who even glances through it wiil be disposed to deny, and everyone who does 
look through it will certainly want to read every word." —London Opinion. 


THE OPINION OF A DISTINGUISHED CRITIC. 
Mr. FRANK HARRIS, late editor of the Saturday Review, writes : ‘The book gives one an extraordinary impression of reality : it is true, truer even than the 


shorthand account of a trial in our Divorce Court. I have enjoyed the book, and I wil! maintain before all and sundry that it is a good book, an excellent book, a book 
that had to be written.” 


RECORDS OF AN OLD VICARAGE. By Rovert Yates Wuyteneap, M.A. 6s. 


_ , The Rev. R. Y. Whytehead has drawn from family records and his own reminiscences as a country Vicar some very entertaining lore regarding the Church, her 
ministers, and her flock in the old days. The work is tull of rich anecdo tes, which are narrated in a graceful, cultivated, and slyly-humorous manner. (Next week. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST SERIES OF THE CLASSICS EVER PUBLISHED. 
THE PRESS ACCLAIMS THE SERIES. 


WE Certainly wonderful." —A theneum, py Will outbid all rivals."—Bovkman. “These little books are amazingly good, and those with the neat cloth and leather 
binding are especially attractive."—7 ruth. ‘‘ Wonderfully cheap.”—Globe. ** Should have all the popularity that clearness of type and general neatness of get-up can 
ee a “There are no cheaper or more desirable little volumes on the market.”—Glasgow Herald. ‘* Unrivalled for cheapness combined with excel- 
ence."—Madame. ‘Should achieve a tremendous success."—Pudlishers' Circular. Wonderful value.”"—Liverpool Courier. 


JOHN LONG’S CARLTON CLASSICS. 


Prices—Artistic Cloth, gilt, 6d. net: Leather, gilt top, gold blocked back and side, rs. net. Size, 6 in. by gin. by }in. Length, fi 60 to 3 es, set im the 
of new type. Each Volume contains a Bicsvaphicas Introduction by the Editor, Ste. HANNAFORD 


x1. THE FOUR GEORGES .. W. M. Thackeray 15. HIS BOOK .. os +» Artemus Ward 

2. CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE Lord Byron 16. THE DUNCIAD, and other Poems eS +» Alexander Pope 

3. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING Shakespeare 177 ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF THE EIGH- 

4 WARREN HASTINGS .. oo oe Lord Macaulay TEENTH CENTURY we ee ee .. W.M. Thackeray 
s. THE LIFE OF NELSON oe oe Robert Southey 13. THE JUMPING FROG, and other Sketches.. Mark Twain 

6. TALES (Selected) ee ee on Edgar Allan Poe 19. SONGS ru Robert Burns 

7. CHRISTABEL, and Other Poems.. es S. T. Coleridge 20. ESSAYS (Selected) Leigh Hunt 

8. A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY - on Laurence Sterne et. LETTERS OF JUNIUS .. - Anonymous 

9. THE BLESSED DAMOZEL, and Other Poe Dante Gabriel Rossetti 22. HUMOROUS POEMS .... .. .. ~~ .. Thomas Hood 

xo. ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP .. Thomas Carlyle 23. CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM 
zx. SONNETS AND POEMS oe oe Shakespeare EATER... .. Thomas de Quincey 
zz. RASSELAS .. ee oe os Samuel Johnson 24. A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT .. be Dean Swift 
13. SONNETS AND POEMS oe oe oe Edmund Spenser . 

14. ESSAYS (Selected) .. Joseph Addison Other Volumes to Follow. 


*,* Al. John Long's General Catalogue is now ready, and will be sent post free to any address. 
London: JOHN LONG, 13 & 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. L 
Parish of 


Suet, Strand, in the 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPEB. 


w-street Square, E.C., and Published by Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Covent Garden, in the County of Londyn. 


—Saturday, 8 December, 1925. 
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